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PREFACE 


IFE at the Plattsburg camp is very differ- 

ent to-day from what it was during the 
period covered by this story. The boys who 
went to the first camp had most of them the 
feeling that the real call to arms would never 
come. They worked hard, but there was no 
shadow over their work or their play. 

Their training was less intensive than that to 
which the recruits at the later camps were sub- 
jected. Instead of being drilled in only the in- 
fantry branch of the service, they were given 
an opportunity to get at least a smattering of 
knowledge about other branches. This story is 
generally true to the conditions that existed at 
the first camp; in minor details the routine 
that it describes does not correspond with the 
routine followed at the subsequent camps. 


) War ed 
June 1917 
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THE PLATTSBURGERS 


CHAPTER I 
MAKING FRIENDS AND ENEMIES 


HEN Ted Ripley read the application 

blank and saw that he had to set down 
his height and his weight, he groaned aloud. 
For a moment he was tempted to overstate 
them both; but he was a truthful little soul, 
and therefore with a sigh, he wrote, “Height, 
5 feet, 5 inches; weight, stripped, 118 pounds.” 
Then he posted the application and resigned 
himself to face inevitable disappointment. 

“I bet I’m the puniest freshman that ever 
came to Brampton College!”’ he muttered. It 
was his most frequent, even if not his favorite, 
remark. 

He was indeed so slight and delicate that his 
efforts to take part in sports had met with either 
kindly or derisive discouragement. 

“Say, you little fellow, you’ll get broken in 
two!” the coach of the freshman eleven had 
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said, when Ripley presented himself as a can- 
didate for quarterback. 

““No, I won’t, either,”’ Ripley had answered 
with such appeal in his blue eyes that the coach 
grumbled: — 

“All right, we’ll give you a trial.” 

He let Ripley get into the scrimmage one 
afternoon, and when the practice was at an 
end, he said to him, “‘Your spirit’s all right, 
kid, but you’re too light; you haven’t the 
strength—so you needn’t come out any 
more.” 

It had been the same with baseball, except 
that there the coach had been more brutal. 
“You’ve got to have strength enough to hit 
the ball outside the diamond,” was the com- 
ment that had erased Ripley from the squad 
of candidates — the first man to be dropped. 
Even when it came to tennis, Ripley had to 
play with a lighter racket than the ordinary 
man uses — and then he did not play well. 

Ripley’s spirit was bigger than his body. He 
was not afraid to attempt anything that other 
fellows of his age were accustomed to do, and 
he was always weighing himself and measur- 
ing himself in the hope of discovering that his 
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growth was not stunted, only belated. In his 
room morning and night he did exercises that 
no doubt kept him in good physical condition, 
but he could not see that they increased the 
power of his muscles, or promised to add a 
cubit to his stature. 

When the Brampton Messenger, the college 
daily newspaper, published the first announce- 
ment of the military training camp for stu- 
dents, to be held at Plattsburg under the 
auspices of the War Department, Ted Ripley 
made up his mind at once that there was the 
place for him. He had never shot a rifle, he 
had never had any military drill, he had never 
gone camping; and now here was a wonderful 
opportunity to have all these experiences in the 
best possible way. And more than that, Ted 
wanted, deep down in his heart, to qualify him- 
self for the little-thought-of yet always ulti- 
mate and possible duty of a citizen — the bear- 
ing of arms in defense of his country. 

“Tt will mean taking a whole month out 
of the summer vacation,” protested his easy- 
going roommate, Mark Perrin. 

“It will be a month of the finest kind of 
vacation,” Ted declared. 
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He ‘telegraphed to his father for permission 
to enroll himself for the camp, and received it. 
And that day he got the necessary application 
blank at the office of the Messenger, and in spite 
of its discouraging requirements, which to his 
mind intimated a strong probability of rejec- 
tion, he mailed it at once to the camp adjutant. 

“Perhaps if I’m one of the first to apply, 
they ll take me,” he thought. 

He tried not to let himself dwell hopefully 
on his chances. As the days went by and he 
learned that more than a hundred men from 
Brampton had sent in applications and that 
among them were most of the prominent ath- 
letes of the college, he felt depressed. Of course 
now there would be no place for him. He even 
felt little satisfaction at hearing that the appli- 
cations from Brampton were almost twice as 
many as those from Crane College, Brampton’s 
historic rival. | 

Mark Perrin was finally enmeshed in the 
growing popularity of the Plattsburg idea. 
When he told Ted that he, too, had sent in his 
application, Ted expressed his satisfaction, and 
then added mournfully: “‘If they turn me down 
and let you in, I’ll be awfully sore— and I’ll 
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bet that’s just what will happen. That’s usu- 
ally the way; you come loafing along at the end 
and without half trying get what I’ve been 
vainly struggling for from the start.” 

Mark laughed his good-natured laugh and 
said, “It does seem as if it was a mistake some- 
times to be too keen about things.” 

“He thinks they’re going to turn me down,” 
thought Ted gloomily; and the fact that an- 
other person should think it made Ted more 
than ever certain of it. 

When the communication came in the long 
envelope marked War Department and bear- 
ing the Government frank, Ted opened it with 
a feeling of faintness. ‘Then exultation flashed 
over his face, for he read that his application 
had been approved and that he was ordered to 
report at the Plattsburg camp at ten o’clock 
on the morning of July 6. 

“They took me, Mark!” he cried to his 
roommate, who came in at that moment. 

“Me, too,” said Mark. “I almost wish they 
had n’t. I bet the food will be something fierce.” 

“You think of some mighty funny things,” 
remarked Ted. “I’m going right down now to 
order my uniform.” 
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Early as he was, he found two other Bramp- 
ton men ahead of him, getting measured by 
the tailor for the khaki trousers and olive-drab 
flannel shirts and canvas leggings prescribed in 
the circular of instructions. They were both 
juniors, known to Ted by name and reputation, 
for they had both of them played on the junior 
football eleven, which had defeated the fresh- 
man eleven for the class championship. Rich- 
ard Greiner and Henry Carton were two of the 
prominent upper-class men who were fully con- 
scious of their importance and resented being 
brought into relation with any persons of less 
importance than themselves. This fact Ted 
did not know; he watched them admiringly 
while their measurements were being taken, 
and he was unaware of the disapproval in their 
glances at him. 

A clerk came up to Ted and asked what ne 
could do for him. 

“T want to be measured for the uniform,” 
Ted answered. 

“Yes, sir.” The clerk got out his tape meas- 
ure and Ted took off his coat. 

Greiner, at the other side of the room, re- 
marked to the man who was setting down his 
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measurements, “You have the Boy Scouts’ 
uniform here, too, do you?” 

The remark was accompanied by a disdainful 
glance at Ted, who caught both the words and 
the glance. Carton and the tailor’s clerk both 
chuckled; even on the face of the clerk who was 
measuring Ted there was a smile. Ted tried to 
look as if he had not heard, knowing all the time 
that his burning cheeks proclaimed his injured 
sensitiveness. 

“The leggings aren’t made to order, and 
I’m afraid the smallest size will be too large for 
_ you,” said the clerk apologetically, yet with a 
trace of amusement in his voice. 

Ted was irritated, but strove to be dignified. 

“Never mind; I’ll take the smallest size, and 
I guess they’ll do,”’ he answered. 
_ He saw Greiner bend toward Carton and 
heard him say something about “‘a soldier with 
sparrow’s legs.”” Carton laughed again, and 
Ted’s cheeks burned hotter than ever. 

He was annoyed with himself for being so 
hurt. 

““Shucks!” he said to himself, as he walked 
back to his room. “I must get over being both- 
ered by remarks about my looks. So long as I 
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can do the job — that’s all I need to think 
about.” 

Every night and morning he did his physical- 
training exercises more vigorously than ever; 
in the afternoons he took long runs. If his 
muscles were small they were firm and flexible, 
and by his conscientious efforts he increased 
his power of endurance. Mark Perrin, who did 
not alter the lazy tenor of his life, laughed at 
Ted’s earnestness. “Any one would think you 
were in training for the crew,” he said. “The 
way you’re working you'll go stale before you 
ever see the camp.” 

Besides trying to make himself as fit as pos- 
sible physically, Ted endeavored to acquire 
such information as he could from studying the 
infantry drill regulations and the field serv- 
ice regulations of the army. He found much 
of the reading technical and difficult, but there 
was a good deal in the “school of the soldier” 
and the “school of the squad” that he could 
understand; he felt that he would not be going 
to the camp absolutely ignorant. Again his — 
roommate ridiculed his preparations and as- 
sured him that they would not help him a bit. 

“It’s well enough for you to talk,” Ted an- 
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swered. “But I’ve got to make myself as good 
as possible, so that they won’t send me home 
when they see how small I am.” 

After the close of the college term, Ted had 
ten days with his family at the seashore. They 
all accompanied him to Boston and saw him 
off on the special train that was to convey the 
Brampton contingent to Plattsburg. Ted was 
rather ashamed to have such a fuss made over 
his departure — almost as if he were actually 
off to war. No other fellow seemed to have his 
entire family—a mother, a father, two sisters, 
and a little brother — standing about him on 
the platform and saying last words to him. If 
he had been big it would have been all right, 
but as it was it would probably make people 
think him more of a “‘kid’’ than ever. There 
he was, thinking about his size again, in spite 
of all his resolutions! 

And there were Greiner and Carton standing 
_ close by and taking it all in! 

“Now, Ted, you must get aboard,” said 

Mrs. Ripley. “It’s almost time for the train 

to start, and I don’t want you to get on while 

_ it’s moving. Good-bye, dear!”’ 

She kissed him, and then his sisters kissed 
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him, and then his little brother kissed him. 
His father only grasped his hand, and Ted was 
conscious of a great feeling of relief. 

His mother unfortunately made one last 
damaging speech — one that Greiner and Car- 
ton must have heard: — 

“Do be careful with the gun, Ted; do be care- 
ful, and don’t shoot yourself or any one else.”’ 

Ted felt annoyed — and then, when he was 
seated in the train and the train was pulling 
out of the station, he felt remorse that he should 
have been annoyed by anything his mother 
could have said. 

The train was filled with Brampton men, 
but they were mostly upper-class men, and 
among those of his own class who were on 
board there was no one with whom Ted was 
especially intimate. Mark Perrin and the few 
others whom Ted knew well were going up 
from New York. So, as there was no one in the 
car that seemed particularly to invite his soci- 
ety, Ted turned in early and went early to sleep. 
He was roused the next morning by the porter, 
who announced that in twenty minutes they 
would reach Burlington. 

It was a fine, warm summer morning — a 
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perfect morning for the trip by boat up the 
lake. Ted roamed round the deck, enchanted 
by the views across the water of the Green | 
Mountains on one side and the Adirondacks 
on the other. 

Two hours after leaving Burlington he had 
his first glimpse of the camp. On a broad open 
slope running down to the lake were spread 
the khaki-colored tents — rows and rows of 
them; the camp was laid out in streets. Be- 
tween the railway at the foot of the slope and 
the camp was a broad stretch of green, and 
Ted heard some one remark that there must 
be the parade ground. In the center of the camp 
there were grouped some tents much larger 
than the others, and from open spaces near 
them smoke was ascending. Men in khaki 
uniform.could be seen moving about the camp 
streets — and some who were not in uniform at 
all were to be seen bathing off the pier that 
_ projected out into the lake. Ted gazed eagerly, 
excitedly, while the boat passed by the camp, 
several hundred yards out from shore. He felt 
the thrill of anticipation and adventure more 
keenly now than at any time since he had left 
home. 
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In.a few minutes he was in the midst of the 
crowd swarming off the boat out on the Platts- 
burg wharf. He gave up his trunk check to a 
soldier with a yellow cord round his hat, fol- 
lowed the crowd, boarded a trolley car, and 
after a ride of a mile or so alighted with the 
others at the entrance to the camp. Soon he 
found himself in line for the adjutant’s tent; 
and while he was waiting, who should pass 
by, in full uniform from service hat to army 
boots and looking quite soldierly, but Mark 
Perrin. 

“Hi, Mark!” Ted shouted; and his room- 
mate turned and came up to him, grinning 
proudly. 

‘All settled?” Ted asked. 

“Yes. I got here early this morning, and I’m 
all fixed up. I’m over in Company G.” 

““What’s the first thing I do?” asked Ted. 

‘Well, after the adjutant assigns you to a 
company, one of the company sergeants as- 
signs you toa tent. Then you go to the quarter- 
master for your blankets and sweater, and so 
on; and to the ordnance table for your rifle and 
stuff. And you have to go to the surgeon’s tent 
and have a medical examination.” 
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Ted’s heart sank. 
*“Have you done everything, Mark?” 
“Atl but the medical examination; and that’s 

a cinch. Well, I hope I see you in G Company, 
Ted.” 

Mark moved on at a pace more brisk than 
his usual loitering gait. Ted wished he were 
as near to being a soldier! 

At last Ted reached the adjutant’s tent and 
received from the officer there an assignment 
to Company B. He was a little disappointed 
that he was not to be near Mark, but he took 
his assignment card and went in search of his 
quarters. 

At the head of Company B Street a tall 
youth in khaki looked him over. 

“They’re arranging us according to height,” 
said this person. “‘ You’ll go down with the 
short fellows. Way down at the end — last tent 
on the left, tent 26. Go in there and make 
- yourself at home.” 

Ted walked down the street, looking curi- 
ously into the tents on either side. ‘They were 
large enough to hold six cots; and inside all of 
them there was bustle and activity; fellows 
stowing away their things, making their beds, 
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changing their clothes. In front of every tent 
were a tin pail and basin, and in the middle of 
the street was a hydrant at which one of the 
recruits was performing the belated ceremony 
of brushing his teeth. 

Ted passed on, down to the end of the line, 
and entered tent 26. Two fellows who were 
getting into their uniforms greeted him with 
a surprised stare and then a cool nod of recog- 
nition; they were Greiner and Carton. 

They had already made up their beds on 
one side of the tent. Four canvas cots lay 
folded in a heap on the ground. ‘Ted dragged 
one of these out and began to set it up. The 
wooden supports were stiff and worked hard; 
he finally succeeded in snapping the crossbar 
at one end into place, but he could not manage 
to spread the supports at the other end enough 
to slip the bar into its socket. He pushed and 
pulled and bruised his fingers and felt the sweat 
pour down his face, but his efforts were in vain. 
Neither Greiner nor Carton offered to help him. 
And Ted had made up his mind to one thing 
before coming to the camp: he was going to do 
everything for himself without ever asking for 
help. 
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“Let’s go and get our rifles, Harry,” Greiner 
said; and Ted felt glad enough that the pair 
were leaving the tent. They may have forgotten 
that the walls of a tent are not like those of a 
house, or the carelessness may have been more 
or less intentional; at any rate, when they were 
outside, Ted heard Greiner remark, “‘ Hard luck 
having that kid shoved in on us,” and he also 
heard Carton reply, “ Yes, he’ll queer the whole 
squad.” 7 

Ted thought that it was hard luck, too, but 
felt that he and not Greiner or Carton was the 
sufferer. 


CHAPTER II 


THE CORPORAL 


FTER some further vain struggles with 
the refractory cot, Ted desisted from his 
efforts. “I guess I can sleep on it even as it is,” 
he thought; and he went in search of his trunk. 
He found it in a pile of baggage that had 
been dumped below the last line of tents, and 
as it was a small trunk he dragged it without 
assistance to his quarters. Upon his arrival he 
found another occupant of the tent, a well-set- 
up, light-haired, pleasant-looking fellow, who 
addressed him with a friendly smile. 

“T’ve just been told to bunk in here. My 
name’s Stevens.” 

“Mine is Ripley,” said Ted. “I hope this 
trunk of mine won’t be in your way if I stow 
it here.”’ 

He dragged it to the foot of his bed, and | 
Stevens, glancing down, remarked, ‘‘Don’t 
you want some help setting that bed up? It 
really takes two to do it.” 


And without waiting for an answer, he 
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seated himself on the foot of the cot, braced 
with his feet against the side bar and so forced 
the supports apart and enabled Ted very easily 
to slip the crossbar into its socket. 

“Much obliged,” Ted said gratefully. “I 
never would have thought of that trick in a 
hundred years.” 

“I’ve seen these cots before and struggled 
with them, so I’ve learned that putting them 
up is a two-men’s job,” said Stevens. “‘Want 
to help me, now, with mine?” 

Ted was glad to feel that he could be of some 
help to a person who had so willingly helped 
him. 

When they had set up the cot, Stevens sug- 
gested that they go and get their blankets and 
other paraphernalia from the quartermaster’s 
department. As they walked up the company 
street, they told each other something about 
themselves; Stevens, ‘Ted learned, was a junior 
at Crane College. The fact made Crane College 
seem to the Brampton freshman a much less 
hateful place than he had always supposed it 
to be. 

At the quartermaster’s tent each of them 
received a pillow, a mattress, three chocolate- 
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colored blankets, a chocolate-colored sweater, 
half of a shelter tent, a poncho, five aluminium 
tent pins, and a jointed wooden tent pole. 
They had these articles piled in their arms and 
on their backs in such a way that, walking 
very carefully, they were able to carry them 
without spilling. ‘Ted made his bed under 
Stevens’s directions: ‘‘ You fold your blankets 
so that they’re just the size of the pillow and 
lay them, two under it and one on top of it, and 
turn your mattress back to touch it,” Stevens 
said. 

“Where did you learn just how to dothings?” 
Ted asked. 

“T’ve had a little militia experience; I was 
at camp last year for a couple of weeks. I know 
mighty little, though. Let’s get our rifles now.” 

The distribution of ordnance was being made 
at the head of the company street from tables 
piled high with equipment of various kinds. 
What impressed Ted when he emerged from 
the line of fellows waiting to be supplied was 
the calculating skill with which articles were 
thrust into his hands and hung upon his shoul- 
ders and round his neck. He managed to carry 
to his tent, without dropping any of them, a 
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rifle, a sheathed bayonet, a condiment tin, an 
aluminium water bottle, a drinking cup, a dish, 
a knife, a fork, a spoon, a cartridge belt, and an 
arrangement of various straps and buckles so 
complicated that, although he knew it must be 
the pack and haversack, he could not possibly 
imagine how it was to be used. The rifle was 
copiously daubed with cosmoline, much of 
which.was soon smeared on ‘T'ed’s coat. 

On arriving at their tent, Ted and Stevens 
found two fellows setting up the two remaining 
cots. One of them was short and chubby, the 
other was short and spare. 

“Golly!” said the chubby one, as Ted 
dumped his load on his mattress. “‘We have 
to lug an awful lot of junk, don’t we?” 

He announced that his name was Charles 
Gray and that his companion was Frank Brad- 
ford, and that they were sophomores from 
Thorpe College, the old-time rival of both 
Brampton and Crane. 

““We’ve got all kinds here now,” said Ste- 
vens. ‘But Crane is outnumbered — three 
Brampton men and two Thorpe. I guess [ 
shall feel lonely.” 

Just as he was expressing this apprehension, 
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Greiner and Carton entered. Ted, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, performed the ceremony of 
introduction. Greiner and Carton talked cor- 
dially with the others, but to the Brampton 
freshman they paid no attention. 

‘“‘Captain Hughes told me to tell every one 
that in a few minutes we’ll be ordered to fall 
in,” said Greiner. ‘‘He does n’t want any one 
to leave the company street.” 

“Does he want us to fall in, whether we’re 
in uniform or not?” asked Stevens. 

“Ves; he just wants to say a few words to 
us. Have you seen him? He’s a peach! And 
Lieutenant Wharton, too; he’s a corker.” 

“Tow do you tell an officer when you see 
one?” asked Bradford. 

“By the braid on his hat for one thing,” said 
Greiner. “The privates and noncoms all wear 
colored cord round their hats, and the officers 
wear a gold cord with tassels in front. And 
then there are the little marks on the collars of 
their coats and their shirts — a bar for a lieu- 


tenant, and two bars for captain, and a leaf for 


major, and so on. And the officers all wear 


leather puttees, while the enlisted men wear . 


leggings something like ours.” 
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Outside sounded the command, “Fall in, B 
Company; fall in! Pass the word along!” 

And from different tents it was echoed, “Fall 
in! Pass the word along!”’ 

The occupants of tent 26 were prompt to 
respond. The members of the company were 
assembling at the head of the company street; 
there a big man in uniform with a megaphone 
in his hand stood on a table and surveyed the 
crowd with a smile. For it was a nondescript- 
looking gathering indeed, some fellows in uni- 
form, some in their ordinary clothes, a few 
coatless and without collars, but all earnest 
and eager and expectant. 

**B Company, form in two ranks, facing to 
the left. Men from tent number one at this 
end, next, tent number two, and soon. Three 
men from each tent in the front rank, three in 
the rear rank. Lively, now!” 

When they were lined up, they “counted 
off,” — first the front rank, then the rear rank, 
— beginning at the head of the line and going 
down, one, two, three, four, and then repeat- 
ing and repeating that series of numbers. Ted 
found himself number one in the front rank of 
the last squad. 
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Captain Hughes descended from his table 
and took his place in front of the double line. 
By his side stood a younger officer, slim, ruddy 
of face, keen of eye; his glance ran sharply 
along the ranks. 

“‘Attention!’? commanded Captain Hughes. 
Not more than half the company understood 
the command. i 

‘‘At the command, ‘Attention!’ bring the 
heels smartly together, head up, eyes to the 
front, thumbs along the seams of the trousers, 
and hold the position; no talking in the ranks. 
Attention!” 

There was a rattle of heels, a ‘slapping of 
palms against trousers; the captain and the 
lieutenant scanned the recruits closely. 

‘““At ease!” ordered the captain. ‘““That 
means you relax from the position of attention, 
but you don’t talk. When the command, ‘Rest!’ 
is given, you may talk. All the men who 
have had previous military drill advance three 
paces.” 

In Ted’s immediate neighborhood Greiner 
and Stevens were the only ones to step forward. 

“You men report to Lieutenant Wharton at 
the head of the company street. Now, there’s 
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just one other thing: the company call is one 
long blast on a whistle, followed by three short 
ones. Whenever you hear this,”’ — the captain 
put a whistle to his mouth and blew, — “‘it 
means, ‘Company B, assemble.’ Dismissed.” 

Ted walked back to the tent with Gray and 
Bradford. “I suppose they’re going to pick 
the corporals now,” he remarked. 

“It makes no difference to me who’s chosen,”” 
said Bradford cheerfully. ‘Both Greiner and 
Stevens look good to me.” 

‘I’m hungry,” said Gray. “When do they 
feed us?” 

“Twelve o’clock,”’ replied Ted. ‘The sched- 
ule’s posted on the bulletin board at the head 
of the street. It’s half-past eleven now. Have 
you fellows had the medical examination?” 

They had not, and they decided to accom- 
pany Ted to the hospital tent. 

The medical examination, which Ted had so 
dreaded, proved to be not at all rigid. He 
did not have to show his strength, or his lack 
of it. A doctor looked at his feet and listened 
for a few moments with a stethoscope to his 
heart and his lungs, and that was all there was 
toit. “O.K.,” said the doctor, and Ted slipped 
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on his socks and shoes and buttoned up his 
coat. ‘Cinch, was n’t it?” he said, when he 
rejoined Gray and Bradford outside; and they 
agreed with him and expressed the opinion 
that any onewho was able to walk could pass 
such a medical examination as that. 

They all decided that they had just time 
enough before luncheon to get into their uni- 
forms. They unpacked their bags and strewed 
the contents about on their beds. In order that 
he might fold up his clothes without further 
smearing them with cosmoline, Ted took up his 
rifle, which had been lying across his bed, and 
leaned it against Greiner’s cot. His back was 
toward the tent entrance, and he did not see 
Greiner come in. He did, however, hear his 
rifle fall; he turned to pick it up, and Greiner 
said insolently, ‘“‘Oh, that yours? It was lean- 
ing against my bed, and I knew it did n’t belong 
there.” | 

Gray and Bradford looked at him with un- 
concealed surprise, but he busied himself mak- — 
ing his bed and paid no attention to their stare. 
Ted picked up the rifle without speaking. The 
barrel, the muzzle, and the sights, which had 
all been smeared with cosmoline, were now 
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encrusted with sand; Ted threw back the bolt 
and found sand in the breech. 

“That gun will have to be pretty well taken 
apart before it can be cleaned,” said Gray, 
who had been looking at it over 'Ted’s shoulder. 

“Well, I suppose that’s one of the things I 
must learn to do,” Ted answered. “I guess 
I’ve got to be mighty careful how I put things 
down round here.” 

“You certainly have,” said Greiner, with his 
back turned. “I’m corporal of this squad, 
and it’s my business to see that every one keeps 
his things in their proper place.” 

‘“That’s all right, but you need n’t go throw- 
ing things round on the ground,” said Ted. 
“"That’s not putting them in their proper 
place.” 

Greiner disdained to answer. He finished 
making his bed, and then turned round. 

“That trunk of yours won’t dothere, Ripley,” 
he said. ‘‘Put it over there.”’ He pointed toa 
spot between Ted’s cot and Stevens’s. 

““T don’t see why it’s not all right where it 
is,” Ted answered. 

‘Don’t question orders. I’m corporal of this 
squad, and you’ll do as I tell you.” 
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Ted hesitated a moment. Then he dragged 
the trunk round into the place that Greiner 
had specified. 

“T don’t know whether you have a right to 
tell me where to put my trunk or not,” he 
said. “‘I’m going to find out, and if you haven’t, 
the trunk goes back where it was.” 

“You’ll find out, all right,” said Greiner. 
“Youll find out a good many things.” 

The assembly call for Company B sounded 
at that moment. Ted was sore and angry as 
he took his place in the front rank of Squad Six- 
teen. He wondered during the march up the 
street to the mess tent why Greiner showed 
such animosity toward him, It was consoling 
to have a muttered word of sympathy and 
indignation from Bradford. 

In the mess tent Ted soon recovered his 
cheerful spirits. It was a lively and hungry 
crowd, and the food was plentiful and good. 
The boys sat on rough, wooden benches at 
oilcloth-covered tables; enlisted men waited on 
them more efficiently than elegantly; an econ- 
omy of dishes produced an economy of table 
manners. “Butter, please.” ‘‘After you on the 


lemonade down there.” ‘‘Let’s have a whack 
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at the beans.” In such phrases the young re- 
cruits did not hesitate to make known their 
wants; and dishes were thrust from hand to 
hand and slid over the oilcloth surface with 
great rapidity. 

Ted found an opportunity to ask the fellow 
sitting next to him, whose name he did not 
know, but who, from some chance remark, 
proved to be a newly appointed corporal, how 
far a corporal’s authority extended. He was 
chagrined to learn that the corporal was abso- 
lute “boss” of his tent and was empowered to 
order the arrangement of equipment in what- 
ever manner seemed to him best. 

“Just the same, Greiner need n’t have been 
so sharp with me,” thought Ted. ‘There was 
no reason for making me move my trunk; he 
just did it to be nasty.” 

He was confirmed in this belief and enlight- 
ened as to Greiner’s motive shortly after 


“luncheon. He was sitting on his bed, wiping 


his rifle with a rag and wishing that some one 
who could tell him how best to clean the piece 
would *come in, when Greiner entered with a 


_-ramrod and a hammer. He drove a nail into 


the tent pole and hung the ramrod on it, and 
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just as he was finishing, Carton made his ap- 
pearance. 

“‘Bill’s in the next tent now if you want to 
see him,” said Carton. 

Two tents pitched side by side are unlike 
two houses placed side by side; the conversa- 
tion that passes in one is quite audible in the 
other. And presently Ted heard himself made 
the subject of a discussion in the neighboring 
tent by Greiner and Carton and the person 
that he assumed to be Bill. 

“T asked Lieutenant Wharton if he would n’t 
transfer you to our squad and our tent, Bill; 
I told him there was a fellow in it that would 
just as soon go into another squad and other 
quarters.” Greiner, who was speaking, 
chuckled. “But the lieutenant said he did n’t 
want to be bothered making any changes now. 
I think perhaps in a few days we can fix it up.” 

“T hope you can,” said a voice that was un- 
doubtedly Bill’s. “It would be great to get in 
with you fellows.” ! 

“The little freshman will queer our squad if 
we don’t get rid of him!”’ complained Greiner. 
“‘He’s too puny and too much of a kid to be 
of any use. I want to make our squad the prize 
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one of the company; the other fellows all look 
as if they were good material. If we can get 
you into the kid’s place, I’ll back our squad 
against any bunch of six-footers in the street.” 

“TI certainly should like to be in with you 
and Harry,” repeated Bill. 

“T think maybe the kid will be asking for 
a transfer on his own account before long,” 
Greiner said. “I’m letting him see, every way 
I can, just how unpopular he is. I guess he’ll 
soon be wanting to make a change.” 

Ted, with his cheeks burning while he lis- 
tened, wondered if Greiner was not intention- 
ally speaking so that he should hear. He made 
up his mind that he would not be driven out 
of either the tent or the squad, and that he 
would resist any plan of transfer. 

A few minutes later Stevens came in and 
showed Ted how to clean his rifle; he provided 
him with some cleaning oil that he had obtained 
at the post exchange and a piece of Canton 
flannel. When Ted put too large a square of 
flannel on the end of the ramrod and the ram- 
_ rod stuck midway up the barrel, so that he 
was unable to extract it, Stevens gave him a 
hand. 
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~ 'Ted was still working over the rifle when 
Greiner returned to the tent. 

“T’ve got a job for you, Ripley,” he said. 
“You can clean your piece some other time. 
We must have a rack for the rifles. Go up and 
look at the rack in the model tent at the head 
of the street; then go to the quartermaster and 
get some boards and tools and bring them here 
and set to work.” 

“All right.” Ted hung up the ramrod and 
laid his rifle on his cot. 

“T’ll go with you,” said Stevens. 

*“You’d better stay here and help me roll up 
the tent flaps,’”’ objected Greiner. 

So Ted went on his errand alone. He was 
rather glad to have been assigned to this task; 
he had always dabbled in carpentry, and he 
was sure that in this particular matter he would 
give Greiner no just ground for complaint. He 
looked in at the model tent and saw that the 
model rack leaning ‘against the tent pole was a 
very simple contrivance — nothing, in fact, but — 
a shallow box standing on end and having 
notches cut in the top piece to receive the rifle 
barrels, while the butts rested on the bottom. 
He had no difficulty in getting the materials 
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and tools that he needed, and after working for 
a short time in front of the tent he fashioned 
a very good rack, carried it inside and set it up. 
Greiner and Stevens came forward to look at it. 

“Fine!” said Stevens, and he placed his rifle 
in one of the notches. ‘‘That’s a neat job, 
Ripley.” | 

Greiner looked more disappointed than ap- 
proving. 

“Since you’re so handy with tools,” he said, 
“you might turn to now and make us a rack 
so that we can hang up coats and sweaters and 
so on.” 

As Ted had observed such a rack in the 
model tent, he had no difficulty in executing 
the order; the rack was a T-shaped arrange- 
ment of boards, studded with nails and sus- 
pended by cord from the top of the tent pole. 

*“You’ve certainly done your share of work 
for this tent,”’ remarked Stevens, when the job 
was finished. 

“Each fellow will have two nails and be sure 
not to take any one else’s,” said Greiner. “Ill 
take the two at this end; you take the next 
two, Stevens, and, Ripley, you take these. The 
same way with the rifle rack; each fellow must 
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keep his rifle in the same place. Then we won’t 
get things mixed up.” 

There were no duties for the afternoon until 
five o’clock, and Stevens suggested to Ted that 
they go for a swim. They had only to cross the 
drill ground and the railway track and they 
were on the rocky beach of the lake. About 
three hundred other fellows had chosen the 
same diversion for the afternoon; it was a lively 
and frolicsome gathering. 

“This camp is going to be pretty good sport,” 
Stevens said with enthusiasm, as he and Ted 
were rubbing themselves down after half an 
hour of splashing and swimming. “‘We did n’t 
have anything like this lake where we camped 
last summer — the eighth regiment of the Na- 
tional Guard. There was only a little brook 
a quarter of a mile away, and we had to carry 
all our water. It was a strenuous two weeks. 
But I’ll tell you one thing,’’ — Stevens glanced 
round, — “we did n’t have a corporal that was 
always trying to show his authority.” 

“‘Greiner does seem pretty bossy,” said Ted. 

“T want to see how much he knows. If he 
knows, it won’t be so bad; but if it’s mostly 
bluff, he’ll make quite a mess of things.” 
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The boys got back to the company street in 
time for the formation at five o’clock. The 
whistle sounded, the company assembled and 
_ fell into line, the corporals of the squads made 
their reports, saluting as they did so— “All 
present, sir,” or “Private Smith absent”; and 
then, at the captain’s command, the company 
came to attention and stood while the regi- 
mental band off in the distance played the 
“Star-Spangled Banner.” Everywhere in the 
camp men stood at attention: not only the 
young recruits, but all the enlisted men who 
were acting as cooks, cleaners, and camp police; 
so it was every afternoon at that hour. 

When the music ceased, Captain Hughes gave 
his company the first instruction in the manual 
of arms and in squad movements. Ted was 
number one in the front rank of Squad Sixteen; 
as each corporal of a squad is always number 
four in the front rank, he was not closely under 
Greiner’s eye. He had the advantage of having 
Stevens on his left and the corporal of the next 
squad on his right, and so, by glancing out of 
the corner of either eye, he could time his move- 
ments with those of one who was, by compari- 
son anyway, an expert. 
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other recruits learned at least one thing — to 
distinguish between the preparatory command 
and the command of execution. Thus, “Right 
shoulder!”? and the ranks stood immovable, 
and then, at the shout from the captain, “‘Ho!” 
the pieces were carried smartly to the right 
shoulder and the left hands brought smartly 
down to the sides. So, too, at the command, 
“*Squads right!” or “Squads left!”” Ted learned 
not to start off marching at once, but to wait for 
the “Ho!” that followed after a brief interval. 

After supper that evening the regiment 
assembled on the hillside below the camp and 
there, seated in a semicircle, listened to a talk 
by the camp commander, who described in 
some detail what the course of the training 
would be and what the discipline to be exacted. 
After the lecture Ted got out his rifle and joined 
an awkward squad that under a good-natured 
corporal was drilling and marching and counter- 
marching in the company street; they kept it 
up until it was dark, and then Ted went early 
to bed and early to sleep, and slept until he 
was roused by the bugle sounding first call at a 
quarter to six the next morning. 


CHAPTER III 
A HANDICAP TO THE SQUAD 


EN minutes for dressing was little enough 

when clothes were of a kind still un- 
familiar; and it was an unwashed and frowzy 
Ted that tumbled out of the tent at the call of 
the whistle. Captain Hughes was standing ona 
table at the head of the street; the men fell in 
and then were formed into columns of squads; 
then they took interval to left and right, and 
proceeded to go through the setting-up exer- 
cises. The captain led them, and all followed 
in unison, — “arms forward and back in two 
counts, — one, two, one, two,’”’— and so on 
through the various movements, for fifteen 
minutes. At the end of that time they were 
dismissed, feeling thoroughly waked up and 
breathing pretty hard. 

“‘I meant to get up early and go into the 
lake,” Stevens said, while he waited for Ted to 
finish at the basin. “But I never knew any- 

thing till that bugle waked me.” 
“T did n’t think of the lake, but I did have 
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my mind fixed on having a shower bath,” Ted 
answered. 

“Shower bath! Where would you get that?” 

“‘Over there, in the woods.” Ted pointed to 
some tents just outside the camp ground proper. 

“‘T don’t know that I like all this — too com- 
fortable and luxurious,” remarked Stevens. 
“Too good to be true. I have a feeling some- 
thing’s going to happen. Why, you know I 
wanted to write a letter last night, and I was 
going to the post exchange for a candle, when 
I passed the Y.M.C.A. tent — electric lights, 
tables and chairs for every one, writing paper 
and envelopes free, newspapers and magazines. 
I went in there and had a perfectly good eve- 
ning. I’m almost disappointed; I thought we 
were in for something rougher.” 

“Tt will probably be rough enough on the 
hike,” 'Ted answered, and Stevens agreed that 
it probably would. 

But the morning’s work convinced them that 
life in the camp was not going to be too com- 
fortable or luxurious. After breakfast, as the 
day promised to be fine, orders were given that 
all tents should be rolled back and tied round 


the tent poles. Greiner, as corporal, naturally 
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took command of the proceedings at tent 26. 
He detailed Ted and Stevens to loosen the guy 
ropes outside; Ted found the ropes too stiff for 
his strength. He struggled and strained, and 
presently Greiner came out to see what was the 
cause of the delay. He watched Ted for a mo- 
ment, and then said in disgust: — 

**You’re too weak for any use. Go and sit 
down somewhere.” 
_ He thrust Ted out of the way and, hauling 
on the ropes, quickly freed them from the pegs, 
while’Ted looked on, burning with mortification. 

“Come ahead, now, see if you’re strong 
enough to help roll this up!” Greiner called 
sharply; and Ted sprang forward and began 
to bundle up a section of the canvas. When it 
came to tying it, he was clumsy, and again 
brought down on himself rebuke and denuncia- 
tion. The other fellows, who had finished the 
tasks assigned them, came to see what the 
trouble was, and their interested observation 
did not increase the efficiency of 'Ted’s efforts; 
but Stevens and Gray stepped forward to his 
assistance, and soon the tent was fastened back, 
and the beds under it were fully exposed to 
sun and wind. 
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For an hour the company was drilled in 
squad movements and maneuvers in the com- 
pany street; then there was an hour of the 
manual of arms; and then they were marched 
a mile down the road to the parade ground of 
the army post. There they were given the first 
instruction in platoon movements; then back 
to squad movements and the manual of arms; 
then marching and counter-marching; and so 
the morning passed. When, pretty well tired, 
they were finally started back to the camp, 
they were ordered to “‘double time” over the 
hard macadam road. In the jog trot Ted found 
that his rifle bounded more and more excru- 
ciatingly from the same spot on his collar 
bone. 

“Come down on your heels!” muttered 
Stevens at his side; and Ted tried it, and felt 
at once a most gratifying relief; the rifle no 
longer jarred so painfully on the collar bone. 
Nevertheless, he was not sorry when the com- 
mand “Quick time!” was given, and the com- 
pany settled down to the normal gait. While 
they swung along at route step, some one be- 
gan to sing “Tipperary,” and immediately all 
the ranks joined in, and they were still shouting 
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out the song when they marched in at the camp 
entrance and up to the company street. There 
they were dismissed, five minutes before the 
luncheon hour. 

During the morning’s work Ted had dis- 
covered who Bill was. He marched in the rank 
just ahead of him and seemed to be a cheerful, 
good-natured soul, with a voice and a repertory 
of songs. He was always the first in the neigh- 
borhood to strike up when route step was in 
order and singing was permissible, and already 
he had achieved popularity in his squad. Ted 
could understand Greiner’s desire to have such 
a person in the tent; he could almost sympa- 
thize with it! 

Now, while Ted was washing up, Bill ap- 
proached him, drying his hands on a towel and 
smiling pleasantly. 

“Well, how did it go?” he asked. 

_ “Oh, pretty well,” Ted answered. “TI tell 
you, your singing is great to march behind 
when a fellow ’s tired.” 

“Did you like it? Much obliged. When I’m 
bellowing like that, I don’t feel quite so tired 
myself.” 

“Tf I could sing,” said Ted, “I would n’t 
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mind being such a puny runt and having every 
one call me kid.” 

Bill laughed. ‘Don’t you mind that, any- 
way. You’re young. You’ll grow. Probably 
this kind of life is just what you need to give 
you a start. How do you like the crowd in your 
tent?” 

““Oh, first-rate! Most of them seem to be 
mighty good fellows.” 

“Yes, I know some of them. In fact, I was 
rather hoping to get into the same tent with 
them. If ever you find you want to make a 
shift, let me know.” 

“T guess it would n’t be of any use. We’ve 
been assigned to our places, and I suppose we 
can’t change just because we may want to.” 

“Well, there’d be no harm in trying. But 
I’m saying this, you know, only in case you 
find you’d like to make a change.” 

“Why should you think I might like to? 
What makes you say it to me, rather than to 
any one else in the tent?” | 

Bill flushed under 'Ted’s inquiring eyes, in 
which the twinkle revealed something more 
than suspicion. 

““Well, I had reason to think that there were 
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one or two that you did n’t get on with,” he 
admitted. 

‘There’s no one that I can’t get on with; if 
I don’t like a fellow I can let him alone. Now, 
if it were just a matter of changing places with 
you in order to oblige you I might be willing to 
do it; but I don’t choose to put myself out for 
the sake of doing a favor to Greiner or Carton. 
Besides, we’re here to get military training and 
discipline, and I think the thing to do is to take 
what comes and not bother the officers with 
requests for transfers and reassignments.”’ 

“Right you are. And just forget what I’ve 
said, will you?” 

“Sure. By the way, I don’t know your 
name.” 

“Meade. I’m a classmate of a couple of fel- 
lows in your tent.” 

“I’m a freshman at Brampton — at least 
I’ve just got done being a freshman,” Ted said. 

“I thought I’d seen you before. Glad to 
have met you.” 

They shook hands and Meade returned with 
his towel to his tent. 

The assembly call sounded; a few moments 
later B Company was filing in to mess. To 
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the hungry and thirsty crowd bread and apple 
butter and beans and macaroni all tasted ex- 
tremely good — so good that Ted remarked to 
Stevens, beside whom he was sitting, that he 
had not known how well Uncle Sam fed his 
soldiers. 

“He doesn’t feed them as well as this,” 
Stevens answered. “‘We’re being fed for fifty 
cents a day, and the enlisted man is fed on 
twenty-six cents a day. I suppose this is about 
the equivalent of officers’ rations. I ought n’t 
to eat too much, if I’m to get on a horse right 
after luncheon.” 

‘“You’re taking cavalry?” 

“Yes. What are you doing?” - 

“Signaling. I can’t ride, so I could n’t take 
cavalry; I can’t draw, so I thought I’d better 
not try map-making; I’m poor at mathematics, 
so I thought I’d be no good at artillery — 
and signaling seemed to be about all that was 
left.” | 

“T suppose, then, that you’re a shark at elec- 
tricity, wireless, and all that kind of thing.” 

“Do you have to be to do signaling?” Ted 
asked in dismay. ‘‘I thought it was just wig- 
wagging, with flags.” 
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**T guess you won’t find it too hard. Prob- 
_ ably they won’t do much more than show you 
_ the different kinds of field instruments. You 
can’t hope to become an expert signaler in a 
_ month, any more than I can hope to become a 
crack cavalryman.”’ 

That this was true Ted very soon discovered. 
Half an hour after luncheon the details from 
each company for the different branches of 
optional work were called out; those men who 

had enrolled for signaling assembled on the 
_ lecture ground just below D Street. The army 
officer who addressed them explained that in 
_ the limited time available he could hardly do 
more than give demonstrations of the various 
types of apparatus for signaling and conveying 
intelligence that an army uses in the field. The 
-_-wigwag system, the heliograph, the field tele- 
phone, the field wireless— these were the 
chief things that he would have to explain. 
He would begin with the simplest of all, the 
wigwag system. 
Then he passed round cards showing the 
flag code, and a sergeant with a bundle of 
flags came forward and distributed these among 
: the members of the class. The captain then 
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told the men to pair off and try signaling the 
alphabet to each other. The sergeant gave a 
demonstration of the correct manner of waving 
the flags; then he and the captain walked slowly 
down the lane of signalers and criticized and 
advised each man. The recruits spent about an 
hour sending each other messages and trying 
to spell out each other’s messages; the latter 
proved far the more difficult thing to do. Even 
after Ted was sure that he remembered B was 
one swing to the left and three to the right, he 
could not identify the letter quickly enough 
when another person was making it; and so it 
was with other letters. And once you were 
racking your brain trying to recall just what 
the combination symbolized, you were lost, 
for already the signaler would be speeding on 
through another letter of the alphabet. 

At least Ted was no slower to learn than 
most of the others; and after about an hour 
of laborious practice and patient coaching the 
order came to cease signaling. ‘The sergeant 
collected the flags, and then the captain gave 
a talk and described some situations in which 
flag signaling might be of vital importance. 
He urged the men to study the code in their 
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spare moments and to practice in the company 
street, and then dismissed them. 

Ted got his towel and went down to the lake 
for a swim; the water was deliciously warm, 
and he stayed in a long time. On his way back 
to the company street he decided to stop at the 
Young Men’s Christian Association tent and 
write a letter home. And once started on the 
letter to his mother, giving his first impressions 
and experiences, he became so engrossed that 
he did not realize how time was passing. Sud- 
denly he was startled by the sound of whistles 
‘blown all over the camp — first, a long and 
two short blasts in D Street right in front of 
him; then the long and three short that he 
recognized as his own summons from B Street; 
and while he hastily gathered up his papers 
and crammed them into the pocket of his shirt, 
the other company calls rang out. 

By the time he reached the head of B Street 
the company was assembling. Ted ran the 
length of the street, dived into tent 26, hastily 
put on his blouse, — for he had noticed that 
the men were now for the first time wearing 
the full uniform,— caught up his rifle, and 
elbowed his way into his place in the front 
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rank just as the corporals at the top of the 
street were making their report — “All pres- 
ent”’; “all present.” 

Greiner glanced along the line. “Ripley,” 
he said savagely in an undertone, “‘get out and 
put on your belt!” 

Ted ran back into the tent, satisfying himself 
with a glance that the cartridge belt was indeed 
a part of the uniform for this drill. He was still 
in the tent when he heard Greiner say with un- 
pleasant distinctness, “‘Private Ripley absent.” 

“Where is he?” 

“Right here, sir.” | 

‘Ted answered in his own behalf as he hurried 
out to his place in the line. 

Lieutenant Wharton, who had asked the 
question, looked at him severely. 

‘‘T want you men all to understand,” said 
Lieutenant Wharton, addressing the company 
and speaking in a sharp voice, “that you are 
under strict military discipline, and that you | 
are expected to be always punctual in taking 
your places. We don’t want any dawdling and 
sauntering; we don’t want men coming in late 
just because it suits their convenience; further- 
more, we won’t have it. Attention!’’ 
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Ted’s cheeks burned while he stood rigid and 
listened to the strains of the “Star-Spangled 
Banner.” In the manual of arms that followed 
he did not acquit himself with distinction; 
whether because he was flustered on account 
of the rebuke or because after so full a day his 
mind was working less quickly than usual, he 
did not come in promptly on the counts when 
the manual was being performed “‘ by the num- 
bers.” ‘The corporal on his right muttered a 
warning to him once, and Stevens on his left 
gave him a correcting nudge another time; and 
twice he had a glimpse of Greiner scowling at 
him along the line. 

After a fifteen-minute drill in the manual of 
arms, the company was marched to the sloping 
field just below the camp and was there put 
through the evolutions in which it had been 
drilled that morning. The other companies 
were out there, too, marching, counter-march- 
ing; at the top of the slope were assembled 
numerous spectators who had come from the 
town or from the summer hotel near by, and 
who frequently applauded as the khaki columns 
passed. Ted felt that he was entitled to no 
share in the applause. His squad led the 
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marching, and when the order was “Right 
turn!”? Ted was the pivot round which the 
three men in line with him swung. 

“Hold that pivot! Hold that pivot!” bel- 
lowed Lieutenant Wharton, and rushed down 
upon him. “You took a full step when you 
should have taken only six inches. You did n’t 
wait for number four to come up on a line with 
you. Remember what you’re told — use your 
mind.” 

Having walked beside Ted while he shouted 
this criticism at him, Lieutenant Wharton now 
dropped back to observe the performance of 
the others. 

A few moments later Captain Hughes, from 
his place by the middle of the column, shouted 
through his megaphone, “Squads right!”” Each 
corporal repeated the command for the benefit 
of his squad. ‘Then came the shout, “Ho!” and 
Ted pivoted.’ And this time Lieutenant Whar- 
ton was down on him again. ‘‘When you pivot, — 
you’re not to take the half step. You’re to 
mark time. For goodness’ sake, pay attention 
and do what you’re told!” 

Ted was glad enough when the column 
swung back into the company street. ‘There, 
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before the men were dismissed, the first ser- 
geant made an announcement. 

“IT am requested to state,” he said, “that a 
member of this company has offered a prize, 
consisting of eight silver cups, for the members 
of that squad which, in the judgment of the 
officers, proves at the end of the encampment to 
be the best drilled, most efficient, and soldierly 
squad in the company. You’re all interested in 
this announcement, but it ought to be of special 
interest to the corporals. They’re responsible 
for their squads, and to be corporal of the win- 
ning squad will be an honor. Dismissed.” 

The company broke into a buzz of talk. 

**T know one squad that won’t be the win- 
ning squad unless there’s a change made in it!” 
Greiner burst out. He shot a savage glance at 
Ted. “One man can put a whole squad to the 
bad.” He went up to Meade. Ted, walking 
dejectedly to the tent, knew well enough what 
was the theme of their conversation. 

Carton followed Ted into the tent and main- 
tained a disapproving silence. Then came the 
others; they put their rifles in the rack and 
unhooked their belts. Gray spoke a consoling 
word: — 
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“T tell you what, I’m glad I’m not on the 
end of the line in the front rank.” , 

“It’s the meanest position in the whole com- 
pany,” said Stevens. “You see, Ripley, when 
you’re on that end and we’re in column of 
squads, the guide is right, and you set the pace 
and the alignment for the whole company. If 
you wabble and don’t walk straight, the whole 
company wabbles and walks crooked. And if 
you do a thing wrong, it’s seen, whereas any 
blunders in the middle of the rank are more 
likely to escape notice and don’t matter somuch, 
anyway.” 

“It’s a pity they did n’t pick some one who 
was less of a dub for such a position,” Ted 
lamented. 

““No one else would have done any better first 
time,”’ declared Stevens. ‘‘ Lieutenant Wharton 
was pretty rough with you, but you’ve got to 
get used to that. Some officers think that’s 
the best way to lick green men into shape.” 

The mess call cut short the discussion. 

Returning from supper, Ted encountered 
Lieutenant Wharton in the company street and 
brought his hand up to salute. The officer 
returned the salute, and then stopped him. 
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**You’re bareheaded,” he said. 

“Yes, sir.” 

**Never salute unless you have a hat on.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Ted was feeling resentful, when he caught 
the twinkle in Lieutenant Wharton’s eyes — 
a twinkle that intimated the curt manner of 
speech was only assumed. And then the lieu- 
tenant put his hand on 'Ted’s shoulder and said 
kindly, “Of course we don’t expect you fellows 
to know all these things by instinct. You’ll 
learn after a while.” 

This made Ted feel better. But in a few 
moments he felt worse again. Meade and 
Greiner were talking together in front of tent 
26, and as Ted passed and entered, Greiner 
remarked: — 

“Just the same, I haven’t given up hope 
yet. I'll get rid of him somehow.” 


CHAPTER IV 
INTERVIEWING THE LIEUTENANT 


HE next morning, when breakfast was 

over and the order had gone out to roll 
up the tents, Greiner assigned tasks to each of 
his tent mates with the exception of Ted. To 
him he said, in the presence of Carton and 
Stevens: — 

“You don’t seem able to loosen a rope or to 
tie one, but you might make yourself a little bit 
useful. You can go to the post-office tent and 
ask for my mail.” 

“T certainly won’t,” ‘Ted answered. 

“Youll obey orders. I’m your corporal.” 

“That does n’t make me your body serv- 
ant.” 

“If you don’t mean to obey orders, you can 
get out of the tent and the squad.” 

“You have n’t any right to give such orders.” 

““No,” struck in Stevens, who had listened 
with indignation, “‘of course you have n’t.” 

Greiner turned on him angrily. ‘“‘What do 
you know about it?” 
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“I’ve had a little experience in the militia, 
and I know enough to know that.” 

“Well,” said Greiner, after a moment of 
hesitation, “‘of course [I don’t mean to exceed 
my authority. Come on, now, and let’s get this 
tent rolled up.” 

- A few minutes later ‘Ted had an opportunity 
to express his gratitude to Stevens for the sup- 
port that he had given. 

*“That’s nothing; we could n’t let him put 
across anything like that,” said Stevens. ‘‘He’s 
pretty well swelled up with his importance as 
it is. I was glad you talked right back to him. 
Has he got it in for you specially, for some 
reason?” 

“I think he feels I’m the worst one in the 
squad, and he has a friend in the next squad 
and the next tent that he’d like to see in my 
place.” 

“So he’s trying to run you out. That’s a 
nice way for a corporal to behave! Don’t you 
care; the rest of us will back you up any time 
that it’s necessary.” 

There was no doubt that already among his 
tent mates Greiner had made himself unpop- 
ular, wholly by reason of his attitude toward — 
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witnesses of the last bullying attempt, ex- 
pressed their indignation to Ted, and declared 
their regret that they were so unlucky as to 
have such a corporal. 

Greiner himself was soon aware that in the 
tent Carton was his only admirer and supporter 
and that the others were at best refractory 
subordinates; he evened the score by attaching 
to himself the two other members of the squad, 
who lived in tent 25, on the opposite side of the 
street — Adams and Howland. They were both 
as green in the handling of a rifle and in all 
military knowledge as was Ted, but they were 
well-set-up fellows who showed promise, and 
Greiner paid them special attention. He helped 
them to clean their rifles and he coached them 
at odd times in the manual of arms, and because 
he treated them with such special consideration, 
of course they liked him. It was easy for him 
and Carton, by dropping small derogatory © 
remarks, to prejudice them against the four 
others; and so within a very short time Squad 
Sixteen was a squad of two factions, one in 
favor of the corporal, the other hostile to 
him. 
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Ted got pretty discouraged in the next few 
days. It was not merely that he was repeatedly 
being called to account by Lieutenant Wharton 
and scolded and scorned by Greiner; what 
troubled him more than all this was the fact 
that he seemed so very stupid. When Squad 
Sixteen was leading the company column, as it 
did half the time, Ted in these first few days 
had to set the step and act as guide for the 
column. At the end of the first week, a ser- 
geant took this responsibility from him, but 
during that week it seemed to Ted that he was 
always being told by Lieutenant Wharton that 
his step was too slow or too fast, or that he was 
wandering from one side of the road to the other 
instead of walking in a straight line. Then, 
during the drill on the post parade ground, 
where the morning’s work in close formation 
was always performed, 'Ted’s conspicuous and 
responsible position in the line caused him to be 
still further subjected to criticism. It seemed 
to him that he learned a thing one day only to 
bungle it the next; when the order was, “‘ Left 
oblique!”” Lieutenant Wharton told him not to 
walk sidewise like a crab; he often got confused 
between the orders “Right turn!” and ‘“‘Squads 
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right!” and marked time when he should have 
been taking the half step, and vice versa. 
Lieutenant Wharton was always copious in 
denunciation. 

It seemed to Ted that the second half of the 
company, which was looked after by the lieu- 
tenant, was much more roughly treated than 
the first half, which was under the captain’s 
immediate supervision. Yet there were occa- 
sions when he was satisfied to have it so — for 
Greiner was not infallible, and sometimes the 
lieutenant’s whistle would call a halt in the 
movement that was being executed and the 
lieutenant’s rasping voice would cry out in 
exasperation, as for example: — 

“Mr. Greiner! The command was ‘On right 
into line!? Why did you order your squad 
‘Forward’? Don’t you know that’s the order 
when the command is ‘Right front into line’? 
Now, what order should you have given to 
your squad?” 

“Right turn,” Greiner replied sulkily. 

“Yes, of course. Use your mind before you 
make a blunder, not afterwards. Then you 
won’t make so many.” 


There was a subdued snicker in the neighbor- 
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hood of Squad Sixteen, and Greiner flushed and 
compressed his lips. 

A few minutes later it was Ted again who 
drew Lieutenant Wharton’s fire. 

“Mark time there, Mr. Ripley, on the pivot! 
Don’t think, because you’re the pivot, you 
can stand like a wooden squaw!” 

Ted wanted to explain that he had misunder- 
stood the command of execution, ‘‘Ho!” and 
had thought “Halt!” had been ordered. But 
he had learned to remain silent under criticism; 
and after the lieutenant had concluded by say- 
ing, “‘Now, for goodness’ sake, pay attention 
and don’t mess up these movements any more!” 
he listened with all his ears for the captain’s 
commands. And when the order came, “Stack 
arms!” it was with a sigh of relief that he added 
his rifle to the stack and unslung the pack from 
his shoulders. 

He and Stevens dropped on the ground to- 
gether and lay watching the other companies 
march and counter-march. ‘The one nearest 
them was halted, and a private singled out for 
special instruction. ‘“‘It’s fine,” ‘Ted remarked 
to Stevens, “‘to lie here and see some one else 
bawled out. I wish I could do it the rest of the 
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morning.” But after a few moments Gray and 
Bradford suggested that they stroll over to the 
barracks and investigate. Ted sprang up and 
started to go between the stacks of rifles in 
front of him. At once Lieutenant Wharton, 
who also had been sitting down and resting, 
also sprang up. 

“Hi, there!” he shouted. “Don’t go through 
those stacks, Mr. Ripley. Come back here! 
Don’t you ever go through the stacks. Always 
walk round them. Mind that.” 

“T get bawled out even in recess!” muttered 
Ted to Stevens. “That man has his eye peeled 
for me. He even knows me by name, I’m so 
rotten.” 

The others laughed. 

“Why should n’t you pass between the 
stacks?” asked Bradford. 

“You might bump against them and knock 
them down,” replied Stevens. “Anyway, it’s 
one of the things that you’re not to do.” 

But the bawling-out process was not yet 
terminated, so far as Ted was concerned. He 
and the others had gone but a few steps across 
the parade ground, when Greiner came up 
from behind, and called sharply: — 
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“Look here, Ripley!” 

Ted stopped and turned and Greiner broke 
out immediately, not waiting for the others to 
get out of earshot: — 

““You’re making the whole squad ridiculous. 
If you can’t keep your end up, you’d better 
get out. We have a good squad, if it were n’t 
for you. If you’re not strong enough to do 
things the way they ought to be done, you 
ought n’t to handicap the rest of us. Lieutenant 
Wharton is always jumping on you; it gives 
the squad a black eye. No squad in the com- 
pany would stand a better show for the prize 
than ours, if it were n’t for you.” 

“1’m doing the best I can,” replied Ted 
quickly, “and I’ve as much right to take this 
military training as you have. I’m not going 

to quit unless the captain makes me.” 

- “T should n’t be a bit surprised if he weeded 
out the *ncompetent and unfit,” retorted 
Greiner. “It’s a shame that the work of the 
rest of is should be slowed up and balled up 
by one man.” 

Ted turned and walked away without further 
words. He rejoined his friends, who were both 
indignant and curious. 
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““We heard part of it,” said Gray. “What 
else did he tell you?” 

‘‘He wants me to drop out and give the squad 
a chance — all that kind of thing. I know I 
pulled several bonehead plays, but considering 
that he got called himself, I think he might 
have kept still.” 

‘““As a corporal he’s the worst ever,” re- 
marked Stevens. ‘Why, it’s a corporal’s job 
to help a fellow, not just try to make things 
hard for him!” 

‘““He makes me sick,” said Bradford. “I 
wish we could get some one else in his place.” 

“Why could n’t we?” asked Gray. “If we 
all went to Lieutenant Wharton and told him 
how we felt, he might do something. If we told 
him Stevens was the man, Lieutenant Wharton 
would probably be glad to know it.” 

“Don’t you make any such mistake,” Stevens — 
replied promptly. “It’s better not to butt in 
on the officers with suggestions.” 

“You feel so because you’re too modest,” 
said Gray. ‘What do you say, Bradford?” 

“T’m willing,” Bradford answered. “I’ve 
got so that when Greiner comes into the tent 
I want to look the other way.” 
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“You'll join in a protest, of course, Ripley,” 
Gray continued. “I wonder if we could get 
Adams and Howland to come in with us.” 

“T’d just as soon ask them,” said Bradford. 
““They seem like pretty good fellows.” 

“Now, ‘I tell you, you’ll make a mistake if 
you try to start anything of this kind,” declared 
Stevens. “A private is expected to put up with 
what comes; you get in wrong if you make com- 
plaints.” 

“Oh, of course in your position you’re bound 
to talk like that!”’ Gray said airily, and Brad- 
ford laughed. 

Ted suspected that Stevens might be right, 
but he was none the less ready to join in any 
effort to have Greiner deposed and Stevens 
promoted. It had become more and more ap- 
parent that Stevens was better qualified than 
Greiner to be corporal; he was more alert in 
executing orders, more soldierly in the perform- 
ance of the manual, and more interested in 
helping the less efficient members. So, in prom- 
ising to support Gray and Bradford, Ted was 
animated as much by loyalty to Stevens and 
the squad as by a human desire to retaliate 


upon Greiner. 
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Before the call to the second period of drill 
sounded, Bradford had an opportunity of in- 
terviewing Adams and Howland. They were 
seated together in the shade of a tree, and 
Bradford dropped down beside them. ‘Ted and 
Stevens and Gray walked on, and presently 
Bradford rejoined them. 

“Nothing doing,” he reported. ‘They were 
both willing to admit that Stevens would prob- 
ably make a better corporal; but they said 
they had nothing against Greiner and did n’t 
want to be trouble-makers.” 

“They ’re mighty sensible,” remarked Ste- 
vens. “‘Now, you’d better let the thing drop. 
You’re only a minority of the squad, any- 
Way.” 

“Just the same, Adams and Howland are n’t 
opposed to you; they don’t want to take any 
active part, that’s all.” | 

Stevens laughed; he felt that his too-zealous 
friends were now sufficiently discouraged. He 
did not realize how tenacious of purpose they 
were. 

The morning grew hot and the drill became 
more arduous. The captain and the lieutenant 


were trying now to substitute whistle signals 
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and gestures for spoken orders, and the ser- 
geants and corporals had to be more constantly 
alert than ever. ‘Twice Greiner led his squad 
into the wrong movement and received a rough 
reproof from the lieutenant; twice also did Ted 
offend and likewise endure rebuke; and both 
Gray and Bradford were scolded for talking in 
the ranks. The heat, hard work, and criticism 
put many of the company into an ill humor, 
but nearly all of it vanished on the noon march 
back to the camp at route step. For Meade 
started a chorus, which spread from rank to 
rank; and, as Stevens remarked to Ted, 
“There’s nothing like a good song when you’re 
tired.” 

For Ted the afternoon was a period of relax- 
ation and, physically at least, of rest. The 
officers in charge of the instruction in signal- 
service work did not enforce any rigorous drill; 
their tone, instead of being sharply dictato- 
rial, was pleasantly conversational; they even 
cracked jokes and told stories to illustrate their 
points; and they let the students practice with 
the various instruments. On this afternoon 
Ted was allowed to use the heliograph, and he 


flashed a message to an observer stationed on 
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an island in the lake. This observer was a pro- 
fessional operator, and returned a reply so rapid 
that only the sergeant standing beside Ted 
could read it. ‘‘He got you, all right,” said the 
sergeant. And then he added encouragingly, 
“Some day maybe you'll be able to receive as 
well as send.” 

An afternoon of such placidity, followed by 
the customary swim, put Ted into a less rebel- 
lious frame of mind. He returned to the tent 
a few minutes before the hour for retreat and 
was surprised to find no one else there. The 
order was passed from tent to tent, “Uniform 
for retreat, blouse and belt!” Ted arrayed him- 
self, and was wondering what had happened to 
the other members of the squad when, sweating 
and breathless, they came crowding in. 

“Gee, but I’m sore!” panted Gray, and 
dropped down on his bed. 

“How much time before retreat?” asked 
Stevens. 

“‘Less than five minutes,” Ted answered. 

Bradford groaned. “I’m allin. [hada tough 
horse to-day to handle. I’d like to lie right here 
till supper time.” 


“Tt was a dirty trick to make us work all 
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the afternoon and not give us a chance to 
swim!”’ grumbled Carton. 

“Have I really got to get up and drill?” 
asked Gray in mock despair. 

“Yes, and you’d better get a move on,” re- 
turned Greiner tartly. “This is no place to be 
doing the baby act.” | 

“Oh, who’s doing the baby act?” Gray 
cried, enraged. He rose from his bed and with 
a black face went about his preparations. 

That evening, after the usual lecture, Ted 
went to the post exchange and was there regal- 
ing himself upon an ice-cream cone, when Gray 
and Bradford came up. The three treated one 
another to sarsaparilla and ginger ale and ice 
cream; the heat and the hard work of the day 
had given them an almost insatiable craving 
for these cooling things. Then Gray proposed 
that they seek out Lieutenant Wharton and 
suggest to him that he change the corporal of 
Squad Sixteen. 

““I’d almost rather go to Captain Hughes,” 
objected Bradford. “The lieutenant can be so 
ugly.” 

“Yes, but he’s the one for us to see; he has 
charge of our section of the company,” Gray 
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said. “I’m not afraid of him; I’ll do the talk- 
ing. All you fellows need to do is to give me 
your support.” 

Bearing in mind Stevens’s warning, Ted 
was doubtful of the wisdom of the undertaking. 
But if it should succeed, it would certainly be 
a fine thing both for Stevens and for the squad, 
and therefore ‘Ted marched along with the 
others willingly. 

As they approached Lieutenant Wharton’s 
tent Greiner emerged from it. He passed them, 
gave them a surly look, and said, “‘Hello!” in 
an unfriendly tone. “He seems even more 
grouchy than usual!” muttered Gray. “I hope 
the lieutenant has been giving him a call down 
for something. All the better chance of his lis- 
tening to us if he has.” | 

Lieutenant Wharton was sitting on a little 
camp chair reading by the light of a lantern. A 
wooden floor and a chest of drawers, together 
with the solitary camp chair, distinguished the 
habitation of a commissioned officer from that 
of a private. 

The lieutenant looked up inquiringly as the 
delegation appeared at the entrance. 

“We wanted to see you about a little matter, 
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lieutenant,” Gray said. “Could you give us 
a few minutes?” 

“Come in.” Lieutenant Wharton remained 
seated and allowed them to stand before him. 

“We’re from Squad Sixteen,” Gray pro- 
ceeded, “‘and we want to ask if it would n’t be 
possible to make a change of corporals.” 

“Why?” 

“We think that Stevens in our squad would 
be a better man for the place than the present 
corporal. He’s had more experience; he’s been 
in the militia. We feel we’d do better under 
him.” 

“Did Stevens know you were coming to ask 
for this change?” 

“Yes, and he told us not to. He didn’t 
want us to do it. But we’re sure it would be a 
good change for the squad.” 

“How is it that the other members of the 
squad are n’t with you?” 

“Well, one of them’s such a close friend of 
Greiner’s that of course he would n’t be in favor 
of a change,” admitted Gray. “And the two 
others did n’t feel that they wanted to come in 
with us on this, though I’m sure they would 


find Stevens a better man to work under.” 
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Lieutenant Wharton looked at them in 
silence. 

““You’re Ripley,” he said at last to Ted. 
“Who are you, you other two?” 

“T’m Gray, and this is Bradford.” 

“Well, Gray and Ripley and Bradford, I’ll 
tell you for your benefit that you’ve committed 
a most unmilitary act. It’s not your business 
to advise your company officer what man 
would make the best squad leader. Moreover, 
it takes a good deal of cheek for you three men 
to come to me and ask me to make a change to 
suit your own preferences. You’re not even 
a majority of the squad. Cheek, pure cheek, 
that’s what it is. Now, you three fellows go 
about your business, and be ashamed of your- 
selves.” 

“‘Of course we did n’t mean —” began Gray. 

**T don’t want to hear any excuses. Go on!” 
- The command was peremptory, and without 
more words the three boys made their exit from 
the tent. 
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CHAPTER V 


TROUBLE IN THE TENT 


HE lieutenant’s denunciation affected the 

three culprits differently. Ted felt mor- 
tified, Gray was indignant, and Bradford was 
inclined to see some humor in the situation. 

“Whew, what a call down!” Bradford ejacu- 
lated. “‘Would n’t it have been nuts to Greiner 
if he’d been listening outside!”’ 

““Wharton’s a narrow-minded, petty tyrant!” 
Gray declared hotly. “He’s the only officer of 
the kind in the whole camp. No other com- 
pany has an officer that bawls the men out 
and is always sarcastic and disagreeable. 
Greiner gd Wharton are two of a kind — lob- 
sters, both. 

“What do you suppose would happen to 
you if you told Wharton that?” asked Brad- 
ford. 

“He’d probably order me to be shot at sun- 
rise, and put Greiner in charge of the firing 
squad. I’ll bet anything Greiner’s been swiping 
to him; I’ll bet that’s what he was doing in his 
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tent. And he’s getting away with it, too. 
Would n’t it make you sick!” 

“T hope, anyway, the lieutenant undelaeenes 
that Stevens did n’t put us up to this,” Ted 
said anxiously. 

“We made it clear enough to him, but it 
would be just like the lobster to be prejudiced 
against Stevens in spite of it.” 

“T say we keep this thing to ourselves,” sug- 
gested Bradford; “we don’t want it to get to 
Greiner’s ears.” 

“No, that’s right,” said Gray. “I’m sore 
in body and soul; that saddle took most of the 
skin off me this afternoon. I think I’ll go to 
bed.” 

Some time in the course of the night Ted 
was awakened by a peal of thunder. Then he 
was instantly aware that rain was pouring 
down on the tent and that a high wind was 
driving it in under the rolled-up flaps. He 
began to undo the sustaining ropes near his — 
bed and lower the flaps there, and soon every 
one in the tent was awake and busy at similar 
tasks. 

The storm increased in violence, lightning 
flashed and thunder pealed at frequent inter- 
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vals, and the rain not only pelted furiously 
upon the walls of the tent, but came cascading 
in through the opening at the peak. Stevens 
and Bradford moved the rifle rack out from 
under the stream; others rescued the clothes, 
which, hanging against the tent pole, had been 
receiving the full benefit of the deluge. 

*““We’ve got to have that top closed,” said 
Greiner from his comfortable pillow. He had 
finished letting down the flaps along the side 
of his bed, which was in no exposed position. 
“Some of you fellows will be drowned out.” 

“For once you’re right,” remarked Gray. 
“The foot of my bed is getting soaked.” 

“Then I guess you’re elected,” remarked 
Greiner, with a chuckle of satisfaction. “It’s 
usually a two-men’s job to get that top closed. 
If you find you can’t do it alone, let me know, 
and I’ll send Ripley out to help you.” 

“Oh, sure, you’d send some one else, all 
right!” said Gray, getting out of bed. “You’re 
the most helpful little corporal I know. One 
thing,” he added, and he began to strip off his 
pajamas, “I’m going to keep these dry, any- 
way — the only dry things I own.” 

“T’7ll go out with you; I’d rather go than 
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be sent,” said Ted, and he followed Gray’s 
example and divested himself of his pajamas. 

“Tf you need a third, just give a call,” re- 
marked Stevens. 

“Maybe if I did, Greiner would beat you to 
it,”’ answered Gray, and with this parting shot 
he dashed out into the rain. Ted followed, and 
gasped as the cool, driving rain slapped against 
his bare skin. 

“Wow!” said Gray. “‘Look, every one’s do- 
ing it!”? And he burst into a laugh. | 

Ted looked up the street, which was in that 
instant illuminated by a flash of lightning. 
About almost every tent naked or half-naked 
figures were capering, tossing ropes or running 
with them. After the flash the forms could be 
only faintly seen, and the voices of advice, 
command, or irritation were all drowned in the 
ensuing roll of thunder. | 

There were three ropes, each attached to a 
separate flap, to be dealt with, and the problem 
was to get hold of the right rope first, as the 
flaps had been folded back one upon another. 
Ted took what seemed to be the right one and 
started to walk round the tent with it, stepping 
over the guy ropes as he did so; but the flap at 
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the top remained pinned down, and although 
Ted shook the rope in the most persuasive 
manner, it was without result. 

“Get over on the other side,” suggested 
Gray, “and [’ll throw the rope over to you, 
and then I guess you can pull the flap across.” 
Ted clambered over the guy ropes and waited. 
But after a time Gray called to him, “It’s no 
use; every time I throw, the wind beats the 
flap back!” 

“Hurry up, you two!” came Greiner’s voice 
from within. ‘‘We’re all getting wet now.” 

““That’s the best news I’ve heard,” responded 
Gray. 

But the rain came pelting down and the wind 
blew with increasing violence, and although it 
was a satisfaction to both Gray and Ted to 
know that Greiner was suffering some discom- 
fort, they were quite certain it was not equal to 
theirs. They tugged and tossed, first with one 
rope, then with another, all the while growing 
more chilled and more desperate. Another flash 
illuminated the street for them, and showed it 
empty; evidently all those who had been in a 
similar predicament had adjusted their flaps 
and were once more warm and snug under 
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shelter. To feel that they alone were incompe- 
tent aggravated the unpleasantness of the situ- 
ation. Gray grew excited and out of temper, 
and began to denounce the perversity of the 
ropes and the animosity of the rain and wind; 
his voice rose with his irritation and his vocab- 
ulary became more violent. The result was sar- 
castic encouragement from Greiner and laugh- 
ter and applause from the two neighboring 
tents, mingled with such cries as, “Oh, cut it 
out! Can’t you let a fellow sleep?” 

These appeals had the effect of restoring 
Gray’s good nature. ‘‘You lazy boobs!” he 
called out in reply. ““Why don’t you get up and 
help a fellow? There are men being drowned 
in their beds, and I can’t save them.” 

Laughter greeted the remark, which struck 
Ted as so funny that he went on chuckling 
and snickering even after the others had ceased. 
His appreciation was contagious; at least it 
caused Gray to chuckle and snicker, too, 
even while he continued his efforts with the 
rope. 

“Say, you two lobsters think you’re awfully 
funny!’’ Greiner’s voice was raised in annoy- 
ance and exasperation. “I believe you’re just 
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holding those flaps open so as to flood us — not 
trying to close them at all.” 

“Say, old top, how did you guess it?” was 
Gray’s disrespectful response; and again came 
laughter from the other tents and indeed from 
that of the sufferers. 

“T’m coming out to see what you’re up to!” 
shouted Greiner, thoroughly angry. “If you’re 
putting up a game on us, [’ll bat your heads 
together.” 

““Who’s the grouch?” asked some one in the 
adjoining A Company tent. 

“Corporal Greiner,” responded Gray. “Cor- 
poral Greiner, Squad Sixteen, finest little cor- 
poral ever was seen.” 

The impromptu rhyme was rewarded with 
another burst of laughter. Some one in the A 
Company tent asked, “‘Who’s the wit?” Be- 
fore Ted or any one else could make reply, 
Greiner, stripped to the skin, came rushing out, 
crying, ““Now, what’s the matter with you 
two dubs?” He seized and jerked the ropes 
from Gray’s hands and started to circle the tent 
with them, stumbled on the guy ropes and fell 
with his full weight against the A Company 
tent. The consequence was, two of the stakes 
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were wrenched out of the ground and the side 
of the A Company tent was suddenly flattened 
inward by the force of the wind and rain, while 
the occupants howled out imprecations and 
demands for instant remedy. 

‘Haul that tent off my head!” ‘You clumsy 
chump, what do you think you’re doing out 
there?”’ “Stay in your own street, can’t you?” 
Those were but a few of the remarks that 
the aggrieved A Company men addressed to 
Greiner. 

“Oh, shut up! I’ve got troubles of my own!” 
answered Greiner. And he proceeded to haul 
on the ropes of his own tent without trying to 
redress the damage he had done. 

The complaints and demands of the A Com- 
pany men grew more insistent, but Greiner, 
fussing and muttering over his own problem, 
paid no attention to them. | 

“Our corporal says your tent should n’t have 
got in his way!” Gray called to the complain- 
ants. “Wait a second; I’ll see what I can do 
for you.” 

He and Ted thrust in the uprooted stakes as 
far as they were able. “‘Got an axe or a mallet, 
any one?”’ Gray asked; and some one shoved 
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an axe out from under the A Company tent. 
In a few moments he had driven the stakes in 
solidly and made the guy ropes fast. ‘Then he 
and ‘Ted heaved on them, and the afflicted 
neighbors expressed their thanks, and also 
their opinion of the clumsy corporal. 

*“Now, then, come here and tend to busi- 
ness!” ordered Greiner, whose temper was not 
improved by the taunts and maledictions. 
“Ripley, you take this rope and carry it round 
that way. Gray, you take this one and follow 
Ripley. If the thing catches, with either of 
you, don’t jerk and yank; toss it up and try to 
loosen the flap gently. I’ll handle this rope 
myself.” 

But the efforts failed; the flaps seemed lashed 
securely in place. 

“‘Confound it!” exclaimed Greiner. “What 
kind of a mess have you two made of these 
ropes since you’ve been out here? I don’t see 
how we’re going to get that hole closed. I’m 
going in to keep dry the best way I can.” 

“You fellows have a corporal that’s a quit- 
ter, have n’t you?” came a voice from the A 
Company tent. 

“Quitter nothing; it’s not my job to keep 
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other people dry!” Greiner answered. And 
then to justify himself to the listening hostile 
ears, he addressed Gray and Ripley: “You 
fellows got those ropes tangled up so they 
won’t work; it’s up to you to fix them.” 

“You certainly are a bird!” ejaculated Gray. 

But Greiner ducked into the tent and there 
announced to the others, “You fellows will 
have to keep yourselves dry the best way you 
can. There’s nothing to be done about it.” 

‘“There’s one thing I’d like mighty well to 
do about it,” said Gray, who, with Ted, had 
followed Greiner inside. “I’d like to lead a 
mutiny with any one to put you and your bed 
under the drip.” 

“'There’s nothing I’d like much better than 
to have you try it,” retorted Greiner. 

There was a morose silence while in the 
pitch-black darkness of the tent the three fel- 
lows dried themselves and hunted for clothing. 
The rain beat, the wind battered, and the tor- 
rent poured in through the hole in the roof, 
spattered and splashed, and formed pools and 
rivulets in the sandy ground. 

““T wonder,” said Stevens, who had been 
lying in bed without speaking through all the 
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controversy that had raged, “‘I wonder if it 
would n’t be possible for one of us to shin up 
the pole and fix those flaps? I guess I’ll try it.” 

He made the effort, and got up about two 
thirds of the way before he slid back. 

“It’s so wet and slippery,” he explained; 
“but I think I can make it.” 

“Let me try,” suggested Ted. “I’m much 
lighter; just give me a back to start with.” 

** All right.” 

Stevens stood close to the pole; Ted mounted 
from a bed to his shoulders and then sprang 
upward. He was a good climber and he did not 
have very far to go, but the pole certainly was 
slippery. He clung and scrambled, and at last 
succeeded in getting a hand on one of the ropes 
at the top of the pole. 

“Good boy!” cried Stevens. “‘Now can you 
manage the flap?”’ 

Ted worked away with his free hand. “I 
think I’ve got it now!” he called after a mo- 
ment. ‘Only some one will have to go outside 
and carry the ropes round before I can fix it in 
place.” 

“I’m your man,” said Gray, and dashed out 
at once. 
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A little manipulation by Ted and some cor- 
responding maneuvering by Gray, and the flap 
was closed and the rain shut out. Ted slid 
down the pole, Gray ran back into the tent, 
and each of them received the warm congratu- 
lations of the other occupants with the excep- 
tion of Greiner. 

““Now, for goodness’ sake, let’s cut out the 
talk and get to sleep!”’ said the corporal. 

The next morning the sun was shining bright 
and warm; after the setting-up exercises the 
fellows spread their wet garments and bedding 
on the sunny slopes of the tent. Some members 
of A Company came strolling round out of 
curiosity, and stood grinning while the clothes 
were being arranged. 

**Which is Corporal Greiner?” asked one, andl 
the others all laughed. The question was un- 
necessary, for the chevrons on Greiner’s sleeve 
identified him. He flushed and turned his back. 

Gray, however, came up to the group of 
visitors and with an air of great innocence and 
in a loud voice said, *‘Were you asking which 
is Corporal Greiner? ‘There he is — the fine- 
looking, dark-complexioned fellow. The one 
you’d pick right off as a leader of men.” 
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The visitors seemed amused. Greiner turned 
and called sharply: — 

Grayi? 

“Yes, mon corporal.” 

“Go in and make up your bed; it’s a dis- 
grace to the tent.” 

‘And not the only thing that is,”’ observed 
Gray, as he sauntered off to obey the order. 

The visitors laughed again, and one of them 
said to Ted, who had been standing by, highly 
amused by the interchange: — 

““What’s that fellow’s name?”’ 

“Gray — Charles Gray,” Ted answered. 

““Peach, is n’t he?” 

“Pretty good, you bet.” 

“You and he are the fellows that fixed up 
our tent for us when Corporal Greiner there 
tried to knock it down, are n’t you?” 

“Gray did most of it,” Ted answered. 

“We ’re much obliged to you, anyway. Tell 
that clumsy corporal of yours that if he wants 
to visit us again, he’s not to try to come in 
through the roof.” 

Greiner pretended not to hear; he proceeded 
to make up his pack with an air of nonchalance. 
The A Company visitors returned to their 
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street, and 'T'ed set about making up his pack 
not far from where Greiner was at work. It was 
called the ‘‘forty-pound pack,” and although 
that description of it was slightly excessive, it 
was heavy enough to be a most irksome burden 
after one had carried it for a while. It contained 
half of a shelter tent, five tent pins and the 
jointed wooden tent pole, a condiment tin, a 
blanket and a poncho. Lieutentant Wharton 
had told the company that a soldier not only 
carried his pack on the march, but went into 
battle wearing it — that to the soldier lying 
prone and firing at the enemy the pack afforded 
protection against shrapnel, and that it was 
not even thrown away before a charge; so the 
sooner the company got used to the burden the 
better. He had also advised that each man get 
another to help him in rolling up the pack, as 
one man could not make a neat job of it. 

Ted saw that Greiner had his pack ready for 
rolling. 

“Do you want a hand?” he asked. 

Greiner admitted rather grudgingly that he 
did, so Ted helped him. Then Greiner offered 
to give Ted a hand with his pack, and even 
helped him to slip it over his shoulders. It was 
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the first gracious treatment that he had ac- 
corded his subordinate, and the subordinate 
was quite overcome by it. “I guess all that 
roasting has made Greiner ashamed of him- 
self,” thought Ted. 

That Greiner was feeling sensitive over the 
humiliation that he had undergone, his bearing 
that morning indicated. He was more quiet 
than usual and, in fact, did not once address a 
sharp word of criticism or correction to a mem- 
ber of the squad — not even to'T'ed. And it was 
the first day when the corporal of a squad was 
given real responsibility in the field, for it was 
the first day of extended order work. In deploy- 
ing, the corporal led his squad; he saw to it that 
the members of it kept their distances; in the 
battle practice, when the men were lying prone 
and firing — or rather making believe to fire — 
at the imaginary enemy, the corporal watched 
them, to see that they did not fire too fast or too 
slow. There was plenty of opportunity that 
morning for Greiner to snap out some sharp 
correction, but he showed instead surprising 
self-restraint. 

This may partly have been owing to the talk 
that Lieutenant Wharton addressed to the com- 
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pany during the first intermission in the morn- 
ing’s work. The lieutenant stood down near 
the foot of the line, and his remarks seemed par- 
ticularly intended therefore for a squad of the 
third or fourth platoon. 

““Some of you fellows,” said the lieutenant 
severely, “don’t yet seem to have even the 
most rudimentary idea of military discipline. 
Now, there’s one thing that has got to stop, 
and stop absolutely, and that is this intriguing 
that’s been going on among some of you. 
There’s to be no more of this underground work, 
trying to get men that some of you don’t hap- 
pen to like transferred to other tents or to 
other squads, trying to get corporals that some 
of you don’t like ousted from their jobs and 
others appointed. Last night I’d no sooner 
got done kicking a corporal out of my tent 
who’d come to request the transfer of a man 
from his squad, than I had to kick a bunch of 
men out who had come to request the transfer 
of a corporal. What do you men think this 
camp is? A young ladies’ seminary, where you 
go round tattling on one another? J want you 
all to understand that such practices are to 
cease. If there are to be any changes made in 
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the organization of the company, they will be 
made by the company commander, without as- 
sistance or suggestion from any of you.” 

After the lieutenant had walked away, the 
members of the company expressed consider- 
able bewilderment and indignation. They did 
not know what he had been talking about, and 
they resented being taken collectively to task 
for the misdemeanors of a few. 

But Ted and Gray and Bradford understood 
clearly enough the reference to the men who 
tried to get corporals ousted. And looking at 
Greiner’s reddening face, they thought they 
understood also the reference to corporals who 
tried to get men transferred. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE HAPPY FAMILY 


N the same morning on which Lieutenant 
Wharton addressed to the company the 
remarks that bewildered most of them, but 
that were sufficiently understood by some of 
the members of Squad Sixteen, Captain Hughes 
made an announcement of universal interest. 
‘To-morrow,’ said the captain, “‘you will 
have the first target practice. In order that all 
the companies of the regiment may get in their 
practice in the limited time permitted, it will 
be necessary for us to begin our work early in 
the morning. To-morrow reveille for B Com- 
pany will be at a quarter to five, breakfast at 
a quarter past, and at a quarter to six you will 
begin your target practice. You will be as quiet 
as possible dressing and leaving the camp, so as 
not to disturb those in the neighboring com- 
pany streets. You will see that your rifles are 
all thoroughly cleaned and in order this eve- 
ning. ‘This afternoon, instead of the usual 
optional work, you will all report on the camp 
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drill ground for some preliminary subcaliber 
target practice. Dismissed.” 

In tent 26, while the fellows were stowing 
away their packs, Greiner delivered. an exhor- 
tation: — 

“Nothing’s going to count more toward 
winning the prize than the record that a squad 
makes in the target practice; Captain Hughes 
told me so. We’ve not been any too good so 
far, but if we can buck up now and turn in a 
top-notch score, it will make all the difference. 
I know we have four pretty good shots. Carton, 
here, and Adams and Howland have all shot 
before, and if I don’t make expert rifleman I 
ought to be ashamed of myself. How are the 
rest of you fellows?”’ 

Stevens said that he was a fair shot; the 
three others confessed to entire ignorance. 

“Well, it looks as if five of us would have to 
be counted on to bring up the average,” re- 
marked Greiner. ‘‘I suppose there are other 
squads in which there will be three poor shots, 
but it’s certainly a handicap.” 

““You’re quite a crack shot, are you, Grei- 
ner?” asked Gray. 

“T was on the Brampton Rifle Team, and 
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made the top score,”’ Greiner answered. “All 
you need to be expert rifleman is to make 210, 
and I made 221. I’d like to bet there won’t be 
many scores in this company better than that.” 

“T never knew till this moment how much 
pleasure it would give me to find I was a 
natural-born shot, able to beat the Brampton 
crack,’ remarked Gray. 

“You probably won’t find you’re any such 
thing,”’ retorted Greiner. 

He took his rifle and the ramrod and went 
outside, where he would not be bothered by 
any further irritating remarks. 

Gray then addressed Carton: *‘What’s the 
use of thinking even that our squad has a show 
for the prize? ‘The squad that wins will be one 
that has a corporal it can get behind — a cor- 
poral that isn’t always thinking about him- 
self.” 

“Tt will be one that is n’t full of soreheads,” 
retorted Carton. 

“I may be a sorehead, but it’s not because 
I want anything for myself,” returned Gray. 
“You know that as well as I do.” 


“T don’t know what you want, except that 


you’re a trouble-maker.”’ 
88 
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“Tf you’re looking for trouble, you’II find it.” 

“Oh, dry up, you two, or else go outside 
somewhere and get it out of your systems!” 
said Stevens. 

There was something authoritative about 
Stevens when he did speak, which was not 
often. His command, which was both peremp- 
tory and good-humored, quieted the belliger- 
ently disposed pair. 

“Fellows always get on each other’s nerves 
when they’re put into such close quarters,” 
continued Stevens philosophically. “It was 
the same way in the militia camp I went to. 
After a while you begin to make allowances for 
people. You'll all be feeling better in another 
week.” 

“By George, I don’t know!”’ said Gray, shak- 
ing his head. ““When a man once gets my goat, 
the way Corporal Greiner does, it takes me 
longer than a week to turn into a pacifist.” 

“T wish Greiner would hurry up and come 
back with that ramrod,” said Bradford. ‘‘He’s 
always using it when I want it, and when he 
is n’t using it, it seems to disappear.” 

“Well, you’ve got a pretty good cleaning 
apparatus stowed away in the butt of your 
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rifle,” replied Stevens. He opened up the com- 
partment in which the oil can and brush, line 
and sinker were stored, showed Bradford how 
to. detach the brush from the line and substi- 
tute in place of it a square of Canton flan- 
nel, and demonstrated what satisfactory results 
could be obtained by the use of it. Carton was 
as interested as Ted and Gray and Bradford, 
and by the time the B Company whistle sounded 
for luncheon, harmony was prevailing among 
the occupants of tent 26. 

The first sergeant had an announcement to 
make after the company had fallen in: — 

““Immediately after luncheon all Brampton 
College men will assemble below D Street on 
the drill ground to have their photograph 
taken. Every Brampton man is requested to 
turn out for the photograph. No rifles and no 
blouses, but wear your hats.” 

‘““Can we wear the pack?” asked some one 
of a jocose mind. And amid the laughter that 
followed, the first sergeant said, “Yes, if you 
don’t feel comfortable without it, you can wear 
the pack.” . 

In the gathering of Brampton men after 
luncheon Ted was not long in finding Mark 
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Perrin. He and Mark had hardly laid eyes on 
each other since the first day, so busy had they 
been and so separated the companies to which 
they belonged, and they greeted each other in 
characteristic fashion. 

“Hello, Mark! You don’t seem to have 
worked off any of your fat.” 

““No, and you’re still no bigger than a 
minute.” 

They sat down cross-legged beside each 
other, in the front row with the other Bramp- 
ton freshmen, and exchanged experiences while 
the crowd was assembling and the photographer 
was making his preparations. Mark told Ted 
of the “nut” in his company who had been 
induced to go to the captain and ask for a yard 
of skirmish line and to the lieutenant with a 
request for the key to the sentry box; and Ted 
responded with an account of the proceedings 
at tent 26 during the rain. 

“Humph!” Mark said. “I’m glad I have n’t 
got your corporal. The trouble with ours is, 
he’s too nice to the rest of us. Does most of 
the chores himself, instead of ordering us to do 
them. I wrote to my family that the life up 
here is just making me lazier than ever.” 
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“How about the extended order work? You 
can’t loaf much in that, can you?” 

“Well, our company ’s had only one day of it. 
We did n’t begin it as early as the rest of you. 
I’m afraid it’s going to be fierce; but of course 
there’s always a chance of my getting sick or 
having sore feet or something.” 

Ted laughed. “I guess you could n’t fool 
these army officers.” 

“Oh, of course I would n’t try to fool any one! 
But with my delicate constitution, I may not 
stand up to it. Now, it’s different with an ath- 
lete like you.” 

Ted gave him a poke and then they both 
became still; the photographer uttered a word 
of warning, snapped the shutter, said beguil- 
ingly, ‘“‘Now, gentlemen, still once more, 
please,”’ snapped the shutter again, and sig- 
nified that all was over. 

“Pretty good-looking bunch,” observed Mark 
complacently, as he stood up and looked round 
upon the crowd. “‘Brampton’s turned out for 
this camp better than either Crane or Thorpe 
has done. In our company Brampton just 
about runs things; nearly every corporal is a 
Brampton man.”’ 
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**My corporal’s a Brampton man,” replied 
Ted; “but I wish he was either a Crane or a 
Thorpe man instead.” 

“Why? Who is your corporal?” 

**A lobster named Greiner.”’ 

There was a chuckle behind them, and then 
a voice, “Say, Dick, there’s a bouquet for you 
that smells like a lemon.” 

Ted and Mark turned their heads. In the 
dissolution of the crowd an ill chance had 
brought Greiner close up, shoulder to shoulder 
with them, and beside him stood Meade, highly 
entertained by his friend’s discomfiture. Others 
besides Greiner and Meade had overheard 
Ted’s remark, and now they laughed at Meade’s 
comment. Greiner muttered something about 
not giving a hoot for any freshman’s opinion — 
especially a kid that was too hopeless ever to 
be licked into shape. Especially a puny little 
dub that was a drag on the whole squad. Espe- 
cially a — 

Ted executed a dignified withdrawal while 
Greiner’s counter-attack, which had begun in 
muttering, was gaining in loudness and venom. 

“Great Scott!”’ exclaimed Mark. ‘‘ You must 
be a happy family! After you’ve tented with 
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that for a month, I guess I won’t seem so bad: 
as a roommate. What?” 

“You have your good points,”’ admitted Ted. 
‘“So has Greiner, I suppose, though he does n’t 
show them to me very often. It will be thumbs 
down for me now more than ever.” 

“Well, cheer up,” said Mark. “It’s a sol- 
dier’s duty to suffer, if not to die, for his 
country.” 

“That may be,” Ted answered. “‘Now I’m 
going down to learn how to shoot for it.” 

‘I’m going to lie down and rest first,” said 
Mark. 

Ted jeered at him, but he declared that 
when one got so few good chances to rest, it 
was foolish not to grasp every opportunity. 

On the drill ground Ted found nearly all the 
men of the two battalions scattered in small 
groups down near the railway embankment. 
Against the embankment at intervals targets 
had been set up, and already the practice had — 
begun. ‘Ted went from group to group looking 
for one that he might identify as belonging to 
Company B, and at last he came to it. Lieu- 
tenant Wharton was in charge. 

The range was short — only about fifty feet. 
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The fellows in the group were from other 
squads; Ted did not know any of them by 
name. He stood looking on and waiting his 
turn; each man had ten shots from the kneeling 
position. ‘The target was a sheet of paper about 
two feet square, with a bull’s-eye in the middle 
and concentric circles round the bull’s-eye. 
After a man had finished firing, he put up a 
fresh target in place of the one that he had been 
perforating. Ted was absorbed in watching 
the practice when the lieutenant summoned 
him. - 

Ted took the rifle, which was smaller than 
the regulation rifle, and crammed a clip of car- 
tridges into the magazine. Then he knelt, 
rather too conscious that the lieutenant was 
watching him keenly. 

“Use the notch sight,” said the lieutenant. 
‘Aim at the bull’s-eye. Rest the left elbow just 
back of the left knee.” 

Ted followed instructions, aimed and fired. 
The target remained unscathed. Ted threw 
out the cartridge, aimed and fired again — with 
the same mortifying result. 

“How awful,” thought Ted, “if I should n’t 
hit it once in ten shots!” 
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He felt his face growing hot under the inter- 
ested scrutiny of the lieutenant and the others. 

He was about to aim for the third time, when 
the lieutenant said: — 

**What’s the range?” 

Ted looked at him, not quite understanding. 
There was a glimmer of amusement in the 
lieutenant’s eyes. 

** About how far away is that target?” 

““About fifty feet, I should think,” Ted an- 
swered. 

“Ves. And what are your sights set for?” 

Ted inspected them and grinned sheepishly. 

“Five hundred yards,” he answered. 

“Yes. Your bullets must have struck well 
up on the embankment. Now adjust your 
sights and see what you can do.” 

Then, while Ted was making the adjust- 
ment, Lieutenant Wharton continued: — 

“‘T worked a little game on you. I’ve tried it 
on half a dozen others. After the last man fin- 
ished shooting, I changed the sights when you © 
were n’t looking. Every man that I tried that 
on did just what you did. Remember: always 
before shooting see that your sights are prop- 
erly adjusted.” 
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Ted said he thought he should not be likely 
to forget. He had the satisfaction of finding 
that his remaining eight shots hit in or near 
the bull’s-eye. 

“That’s pretty good,” said Lieutenant 
Wharton. ‘You'll learn to shoot. You’d have 
done better still if instead of pulling the trigger 
you had exerted a slow, steady pressure. ‘Take 
up the creep slowly while you get your aim and 
then just press; don’t pull. Next!” 

Ted withdrew, much elated: He went up to 
his tent, took his rifle, and then, kneeling out 
in the company street, practiced for some 
minutes aiming at objects two hundred yards 
away and pressing the trigger in the manner 
that Lieutenant Wharton had advised. 

Gray came up while he was thus employed, 
and Ted asked him how he had fared in the test. 

*“Ten bull’s-eyes,”’ Gray answered. 

You did n’t!” 

“Sure. It was just like picking cherries.” 

‘You must be a natural-born shot, all right.” 

“It may have been a fluke. Perhaps when 
I go up against the real test to-morrow I’ll be 
one of the worst.” 

“T guess not. There’s no fluke about ten 
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bull’s-eyes in a row. I was thinking I was 
pretty good because I missed the target only 
twice.” 

Then, unwilling to assume the entire respon- 
sibility for those two bad shots, he told Gray 
how they had occurred. 

““Now, was n’t that a dirty trick of Whar- 
ton’s!”” Gray ejaculated. “Just the kind of a 
man he is — laying traps to trip a fellow up! I 
bet there’s not another officer in the service that 
would do such a thing.” | 

“Oh, it was all right!” Ted answered. 
“This test did n’t really count; it does n’t go 
on our records. And he was good-natured about 
it — not sarcastic the way he often is.” 

*“You’ve got a forgiving spirit— that’s all 
I can say. After I clean my rifle, don’t you 
want to go for a swim?” 

“Yes. I’ll stay out here and practice squint- 
ing and trying to hold the gun steady.” 

A moment later Gray came to the entrance 
of the tent and called to Ted: — 

“You have n’t seen the ramrod anywhere, 
have you, Ripley?”’ 

“Ts n’t it hanging on the nail?” 

“No. I’ll bet that pig Greiner has hidden it 
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so that he’ll be sure of having it when he 
Wate sy ' 

Gray disappeared into the tent again and a 
few moments later emerged triumphantly with 
the ramrod. 

‘Just what I thought!” he cried. ‘“‘I found 
it under his mattress. Is n’t that the limit!” 

Ted came and sat beside him while he cleaned 
his rifle. They discussed the question what to 
do with the ramrod. Gray thought it might 
be a good joke to hide it and tell all the mem- 
bers of the squad except Greiner where it was. 
Ted pointed out that in such a case Carton 
would be sure to tell Greiner, and suggested 
that they simply hang the ramrod up in its 
proper place. 

“IT guess that’s best,”’ said Gray; “but I’m 
going to give Greiner a good roasting for his 
meanness.” 

Opportunity favored him in this design. 
After retreat that afternoon, when the fellows 
crowded into the tent, put down their rifles, 
and took off their belts, Greiner sat down on 
the edge of his bed. Gray watched him out of 
the corner of one eye, and saw him fumbling 
under the mattress. 
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“Looking for the ramrod, Greiner?” Gray 
sang out. “It’s not where you pe ross it "9 
where it ought to be.” 

“What are you talking about?” Greiner got 
up, with a scowl, and took the ramrod down 
from the tent pole. 

““Me? I was talking about a squad corporal 
that sneaks away with the squad ramrod and 
hides it under his bed.” 

“What business have you prying round 
under my bed?” 

““No pleasure, I assure you. I wanted the 
ramrod, and when I could n’t find it I remem- 
bered that it was always you that seemed to 
have it. You can ask any of the fellows here 
what they think of you for trying to hide it.” 

“T was n’t trying to hide it from any of you 
fellows. JI was just afraid fellows from other 
tents would come in and pinch it if it was n’t 
put out of sight.” 

“Oh, all right, your apology is accepted!” 
said Gray, with exasperating cheerfulness. 

“T’m not apologizing to you, or to any one 
else,’ retorted Greiner. 

“After apologies explanations are always in 
order,” returned the cheerful Gray. 
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“Great Scott, Kilkenny cats are nothing to 
you fellows!”’ exclaimed Stevens. And the 
laugh that followed made the atmosphere of 
the tent less electrical. 

In view of the early start that they were to 
make the next morning, Company B, with 
hardly an exception, went early to bed that 
night. By nine o’clock the six inhabitants of 
tent 26 were snuggled under their blankets, 
and conversation among them had ceased. Ted 
was the last to fall asleep; he heard the even, 
regular breathing of first one and then another; 
it made him feel drowsy just to hear them. 

And then, after what seemed to him an intol- 
erably short time, he was suddenly roused from 
sleep by the notes of the bugle; they were dying 
away as he got himself completely awake. It 
was still dark, but he could dimly see Greiner 
sitting up in bed. 

Greiner yawned, ran his hands through his 
hair, and shook Carton, who was still asleep. 
“Get up!” he said under hisbreath. “Reveille!” 

Ted shook Gray and Bradford, and Greiner 
roused Stevens. All of them yawned and mut- 
tered sleepily and then proceeded to dress with 
as little noise as possible, mindful of the cap- 
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tain’s instructions. ‘They heard sounds and 
whispers from the neighboring tent; every one 
was up and doing evidently. 

“T did n’t know it was so dark at this hour!” 
muttered Bradford, as he searched for his leg- 
gings. | 

“‘Some one’s swiped the newspaper that I 
put down to stand on!” complained Gray. 
“Now I’ll get my feet covered with sand.” 

“Well, you need n’t make so much noise 
about it,’”’ said Greiner, with hushed asperity. 

“‘Beefing away, always beefing away,” ob- 
served Gray under his breath, as he stood up ~ 
and pulled on his trousers. 

Bradford was the first to leave the tent; ina 
moment Ted joined him outside. 

“‘Queer how quiet everything is,” said Brad- 
ford. 

“T know it,” Ted answered in a puzzled 
voice. “Those fellows in the next tent that we 
heard a few minutes ago — what’s happened to 
them?” 

The two stood still, listening; there was cer- 
tainly a strange quiet brooding over the street. — 

The others came out, and also expressed sur- — 
prise and bewilderment. 
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“It looks to me as if every one in the street 
except ourselves had overslept,’” remarked 
Carton. 

“What time is it, anyway?” asked Stevens. 

Ted went back into the tent and brought out 
his watch. He struck a match and announced 
in amazement: — 

“It’s a quarter past ten!”’ 

“What!” exclaimed Greiner. 

Ted held his watch to his ear and satisfied 
himself that it had not stopped. Gray burst 
into a laugh. 

“It was taps you heard, not reveille!”’ he 
said. “It was taps you got us up for, Greiner! 
Oh, you boob corporal!” 

All the fellows except Greiner were chuckling 
as they went back into the tent, and while 
they again got ready for bed all except Greiner 
_ gave vent at frequent intervals to their mirth. 

“Those fellows in the next tent that we 
heard,” said Ted, “‘they must have just been 
settling down to sleep.” 

“This will be a great tale to tell in the 
morning,” said Gray. “Greiner, old top, I 
guess you’ll never hear the last of this. A cor- 
poral that can’t tell taps from reveille!”’ 
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‘“‘T heard only the end of it. I was sound 
asleep. I just heard a bugle sound,” said the 
goaded and enraged Greiner. 

‘As I remarked to you this afternoon, your 
apologies are accepted and explanations are 
always in order,” replied Gray. 

“Oh, dry up; you make me sick!” returned 
Greiner. And with this good-night exchange 
of amenities the occupants of tent 26 settled 
themselves once more for slumber. 
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CHAPTER VII 
“OLD TOP” 


HEN reveille actually did sound and 

the occupants of tent 26 again turned 
out, it was in the stillness and dim light of dawn. 
A thick mist was smoking up from the lake and 
blotted out the Green Mountains except in 
places where a peak shouldered through the 
curling vapor. Above those peaks the clouds 
were beginning to kindle. ‘The light grew 
stronger and the sun came boiling up through 
the clouds and over the mountain crests. Ina 
few moments the chill had vanished from the 
air, and the birds in the woods adjoining the 
camp were giving an uproarious Weare to 
Company B. 

The setting-up exercises were omitted on 
this morning, and the company took its way 
quietly to the mess tent. Ted sat beside Gray 
at breakfast; opposite them were Meade and 
some other fellows from Squad Fifteen. 

“No wind; we ought to shoot pretty well this 
morning,” said Meade. 
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‘You fellows may, but my rest was too much 
broken,’”’ Gray answered. “Did you hear how 
Greiner got us up and made us dress in the 
middle of the night?”’ 

Meade and the others had not heard, and 
Gray proceeded to enlighten them. He de- 
scribed the episode with gusto and humor, and 
he very skillfully presented Greiner as a ludi- 
crous figure without making any severely 
derogatory remarks about him. “The corporal 
that did n’t know taps from reveille’”? — that 
was the one shaft that he let drop, and it was 
eagerly caught up. 

By the time the company was ready to start 
for the target range every member of it had 
heard of “‘the corporal that did n’t know taps 
from reveille,”” and every member knew his 
name. All down the company street fellows 
were laughing together while they made up 
their packs — laughing together over the absurd 
blunder committed by the corporal of Squad 
Sixteen. In deference to the captain’s orders 
imposing quiet, their mirth was subdued; but 
Greiner, as he passed along the street, could not 
escape the knowledge that he was being pointed 
out and recognized as the “bonehead” corporal. 
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As he was unable to see the humor in a joke 
directed at himself, he bore himself with con- 
spicuous haughtiness and was silent and stern 
in making his preparations in the tent. 

Before leaving the company street every man 
received a score card on which was to be kept 
the record of his shots. The order to march, 
route step, was given, and the company crossed 
the road in front of the camp and took a path 
through a thicket of alders and scrub oak, 
along which they had to travel single file. 
Meade looked back and saw Greiner three 
places behind him. 

*“What’s the time, Dick?” he called. And 
those who heard laughed, with the exception 
of Greiner, who answered tartly: — 

“Time to forget it!” 

Meade, who had been smiling in good nature, 
looked surprised, and then proceeded to whistle 
taps, to the entertainment of Squads Fifteen 
and Sixteen. 

Presently they came out of the woods into a 
long, level open space. At one end of this field 
was a high sand bank, and against that at 
equal intervals targets were erected, eighteen 
in all. Beside each target was its number. At 
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varying distances in front of the targets were 
rows of white slabs sunk into the ground with 
their tops projecting a few inches above the 
surface. They looked a little like gravestones; 
they were to mark the firing positions for the 
different ranges. Behind the row nearest the 
targets — the two-hundred-yard range — were 
tables at which sat enlisted men, and other 
enlisted men stood about in groups. Also there 
were several officers waiting. 

Captain Hughes halted the company. 

“Right dress! Front! At ease! Each squad 
will take the target corresponding to the squad 
number. Two men from each squad will take 
their places together on the firing line; the 
others will remain six paces behind the scorer. 
The order in going to the firing line will be, 
first, numbers one and two in the front rank, 
then numbers three and four in the front rank, 
one and two in the rear rank, three and four in 
the rear rank. You will have ten shots, slow 
fire, at the two-hundred-yard range, from the 
prone position. Aim so that the top of the sight 
seems to touch the lower rim of the bull’s-eye. 
Before you go to the firing line see that your 
slings are properly adjusted and your sights 
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well blackened. Now, each corporal take his 
squad forward.” 

Greiner gave the prescribed command, “‘Fol- 
low me!” and led his squad to position in front 
of the target on the extreme right of the line. 
He took out of his pocket a piece of candle with 
which the quartermaster sergeant had pro- 
vided him, lighted it, and told Ted and Stevens 
to blacken their sights. They held their rifles 
in the flame until the metal all about the sights 
was thoroughly smoked. Gray was disposed to 
protest. “Here I do nothing but polish my gun 
all my spare time, and now I’m ordered to get 
it smooched up! That’s enough to discourage 
a fellow.” 

“Tf you don’t smooch it up, the reflection of 
the sun on the sights will pretty nearly blind 
you,” said Stevens. 

“Not that it’s likely to make much differ- 
ence in your score in either case,”’ said Greiner. 

“That was a hard one,” admitted Gray; 
“but I may surprise you yet, old top.” 

Ted and Stevens were both all ready and 
stood waiting. ‘Ted felt nervous; he hoped he 
would at least be able to hit the target! 

Take your places on the firing line!”? An 
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officer with a megaphone shouted this com- 
mand, and at once Stevens and Ted advanced, 
as did two men from every other squad. 

“Tet me have your cards,” said the soldier 
who sat at the scorer’s table. 

Another soldier, who stood at the firing line, 
supplied each of them with two clips of car- 
tridges. ‘‘Don’t load till you get the com- 
mand,” he cautioned them. 

“Ready on the right!” called the officer 
with the megaphone. ‘“‘Ready on the left! 
Ready on the firing line! Load!” 

All along the line there was the quick rattle 
of bolts being thrown back and of magazines 
being filled. 

‘All right now,” said the soldier. “Drop 
on your stomachs. Number one, you take the 
first shot, number two the second, and so on 
alternately. Shoot when you get ready.” 

Ted lay down to the right of the white slab, 
Stevens to the left of it; the soldier squatted 
on his heels beside Ted. ‘‘Spread your legs 
wide and swing them a mite more to the left,” 
he advised. 

Farther along the line there was a shot, then 
another shot, and then the fusillade began. 
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Ted’s hand shook as he tried to bring the sight 
just under the bull’s-eye; he pressed the trig- 
ger and in his excitement hardly felt the slight 
kick against his shoulder. He watched eagerly 
for a report on his shot. Alas! From the pit 
in front of the target a red flag was raised and 
waved to the left of the target, signifying that 
the bullet had gone wild on that side. On the 
next target the marker was signaling a hit in 
the bull’s-eye. 

“Take it easy,” said the friendly soldier. 
“You'll steady down in a minute.” 

Stevens began with a four. 

Ted was not wholly able to control the tremor 
of his left hand, but the muzzle of the rifle did 
not seem to be weaving about quite so errati- 
cally when he made his second shot. He felt a 
tremendous relief and an access of confidence 
when the marker pointed to the circle just out- 
side the bull’s-eye. 

“Four on sixteen!” chanted the scorer be- 
hind him. 

Ted’s next shot was a four; he followed it 
with a bull’s-eye. He began to feel exultant, 
and impatient for Stevens to shoot. He hurried 
his next shot, and was disappointed to see the 
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marker point to the extreme lower left-hand 
corner of the target and to hear the scorer call 
out, ‘Two on sixteen!”’ 

“Don’t hurry,” said the soldier, “and be 
careful not to pull your shots to the left.” 

On his last five shots Ted got two bull’s-eyes, 
a four and two threes, and while he gathered 
up the empty shells he felt that he had at least 
not disgraced himself or the squad. He got his 
card from the scorer and saw the total, thirty- 
five, inscribed on it; then he rejoined the rest of 
the squad. Gray and Bradford congratulated 
him. “Thirty-five!” said Bradford. ‘Going 
at that clip you’ll make marksman sure, and 
you may make sharpshooter.” 

“I’m afraid, though, this is the easiest of 
the tests,’ Ted answered. 

Stevens had done better still. 

“‘Forty-three; that’s an expert’s average,” 
said Greiner, as Stevens rejoined the squad. 
“Tf every one does as well as you two, we’ll 
be pretty good. Come on, Adams.” 

Greiner fired his first shot; Ted and Gray, 
who were sitting together, watched for the 
result. It was a bull’s-eye. 

“Tt would jar me awfully to find that the lob-- 
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ster is as good as he thinks he is,’ 
Gray. 

“He’s good, all right,” replied Ted, when 
on Greiner’s second shot a bull’s-eye was indi- 
cated. 

On his next two shots Greiner slipped up; 
one was a four, the other a three. Two bull’s- 
eyes followed, then a four, then another pair 
of bull’s-eyes, and finally a four — forty-five 
in all; but Greiner came back to his squad 
shaking his head and evidently much out of 
sorts with himself. 

“Rotten! Rotten!” he said, as he flung him- 
self down on the ground. “That three there — 
that boob regular that was coaching me was 
responsible for that. He told me I was shooting 
a little high, and to drop a shade under the 
bull. If he’d kept his face still I’d have done 
a good deal better.” 

“Oh, bunk! Your score’s good enough with- 
out yapping about it,”’ said Gray. “The fellow 
was trying to help you; talk about him decently, 
can’t you?”’ 

Greiner merely turned upon Gray a look of 
unspeakable dislike and ineffable disdain. 

“T don’t see why you feel sore over getting 
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forty-five,” said Adams, who had made thirty- 
two. “‘I would n’t be sore if I’d got forty-five.” 

Carton and Howland were the next two to 
go up; they came back without having contrib- 
uted especially to the glory of the squad. 
Carton scored only thirty points and Howland 
fell three points below him. | 

The last pair, Bradford and Gray, took their 
places. Bradford was afflicted with an astig- 
matic eye that made accurate sighting impos- 
sible. He missed the target exactly as many 
times as he hit it; and it did not improve his 
efforts to know that Captain Hughes and the 
officer who had given the commands through 
the megaphone had walked down the field and 
were now standing directly behind Squad Six- 
teen. They had taken up their position there 
just as Bradford was going forward, and be- 
tween his shots he was uncomfortably aware of 
the murmur of their conversation, and imag- 
ined their comments. But as a matter of fact 
they were watching Gray rather than him. 

For Gray’s first two shots were bull’s-eyes. 

“This fellow looks pretty good,” remarked 
the officer with the megaphone, and he drew a 
step nearer. 
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“Squad Sixteen!”’ said Captain Hughes, and 
laughed. ‘The corporal got that squad up a 
little after ten last night and made them dress 
— thought taps was reveille.” 

The captain may have had his own reasons 
for wanting the remark to carry to the cor- 
poral’s ears. He may have been not wholly 
ignorant of Greiner’s methods of dealing with 
his squad. Anyway, the remark did carry to 
Greiner’s ears, which, together with his cheeks 
and neck and forehead, immediately grew bright 
red. 

The other officer laughed. ‘Well, Hughes,” 
he said, “you ought to have a foolish prize as 
well as a set of silver cups to offer in your 
company.” 

Gray scored his third bull’s-eye. “This fel- 
low is good,” said the officer, and he and Cap- 
tain Hughes watched in silence. 

So did the members of Squad Sixteen; but 
the silence of the corporal was different from 
that of his men, for his was embittered and 
theirs was cheerful. 

Five bull’s-eyes in a row for Gray, then a 
four; two bull’s-eyes followed; then another 
four; the final shot was a bull’s-eye. 
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Stevens and Ted led a ripple of applause as 
Gray came back to them, and Stevens said to 
Captain Hughes, “Forty-eight! Is n’t that top 
score, sir?”’ 

“T should n’t wonder,” Captain Hughes an- 
swered. “I don’t know yet.” 

Gray, with a twinkle in his eyes, went up to 
Greiner, and in the hearing of the whole squad 
said in the friendliest tone imaginable, ““Much 
obliged to you, old top, for making me blacken 
my sights. If I had n’t done that I might have 
made only forty-five.” 

“Don’t call me ‘old top,’’ 
stiffly. 

Captain Hughes and the other officer had 
moved away. The last shots along the line had 
been fired at the targets; Captain Hughes gave 
the assembly whistle; the company fell in and 
at command came to attention. “Inspection 
arms!’? ordered Captain Hughes. And there 
was a brisk rattle along the ranks as the maga- 
zines of the rifles were thrown open. “Order 
arms!”? And another brisk rattle as the maga- 
zines were closed and the triggers pulled. 

“‘Hereafter,”’ said Captain Hughes, “at the 
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give the order to his squad, ‘Inspection arms!’ 
This is a very important matter. Especially 
after rapid-fire practice some men are likely to 
be left with loaded shells in their rifles. Com- 
pany, attention! Forward, route step!”’ 

“What time is it?” Ted asked Stevens. “I 
feel as if the morning must be about half over.” 

Stevens looked at his watch. “Quarter of 
seven. Still time enough to get a good sweat 
before luncheon.” 

Meade, in the squad ahead, called back and 
asked Greiner what score he had made. 

“Forty-five,” Greiner answered. 

“Good enough! Best score in the squad, 
was n't it?” 

*“No. One man got forty-eight.” 

“You fellows in Sixteen must be pretty good. 
Our best man got only forty-two; it wasn’t 
me, either. I suppose, Dick, you’d have made 
about forty-nine, if you’d had a good night’s 
sleep, would n’t you?” 

“Oh, cut it out!” said Greiner, while the 
others laughed. 

Meade responded by whistling taps. A full 
appreciation of his friend’s sensitiveness about 
this matter had not yet descended upon him. 
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Upon returning to the camp the members of 
Company B were ordered to roll back their 
tents and make up their heavy packs. They 
had half an hour in which to do this; the spare 
time they occupied in cleaning their rifles. 
When the assembly whistle blew again, they all 
slipped on the packs and a few moments later 
were marching out into the country. Three 
miles from camp they were deployed across a 
huckleberry pasture, rough, stony ground inter- 
spersed with thorn bushes and thistles. Up and 
down this hilly tract they were maneuvered and 
drilled for three hours, with two half-hour inter- 
missions for rest. It was not merely maneuver- 
ing and marching, either; it was battle practice. 
That meant crawling and going through the 
motions of shooting, springing up and charging, 
dropping at the word of command into a thorn 
bush or upon a rock as the case might be, 
working the bolt of the rifle back and forth, 
back and forth, regardless of sore elbows and 
aching shoulders, doing this over and over and 
over again, while the sun mounted higher in the 
sky and the pack grew heavier on the back. 

‘The corporal of a squad had in one respect 
a somewhat easier time than the other mem- 
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bers, if he chose to avail himself of his oppor- 
tunities. The fire.commands were issued by 
the captain and lieutenant behind the line, and 
the corporal had to keep looking back in order 
to interpret the commands to his men. So a 
corporal disposed to shirk could spend a con- 
siderable time resting on one elbow and telling 
his men to keep firing or to fire faster. During 
the earlier part of the morning Greiner did not 
abuse this privilege; but as time passed he 
shared the fatigue of the others, and became 
less concerned in executing the commands him- 
self than in transmitting them and seeing that 
they were observed by his subordinates. 

Ted was on the extreme right of the line, 
and when he became too utterly tired to hold 
his rifle in position and go through the motions 
any longer he could drop his head and his rifle 
and rest without attracting a reproof from the 
corporal — especially as Stevens and Adams 
and Howland, who were all between him and 
Greiner, and who all had greater physical 
strength than he, kept up a pretty constant 
rattle of bolt and trigger. But Gray and 
Bradford and Carton were immediately under 
Greiner’s eye, and Greiner saw to it that Gray 
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was goaded to the utmost limits of his strength. 
If Gray lowered his rifle in weariness the cor- 
poral would say, ‘‘Keep on firing, Gray,” or 
if Gray showed any slackening in his fire, the 
corporal would call out sharply, “Fire faster, 
Gray!” 

This repeated prodding Gray endured for a 
time in silence, but at last he snapped out, 
**Oh, shoot more with your rifle and less with 
your mouth!” 

The exchange of incivilities that ensued was 
violent — so violent that Lieutenant Wharton 
came hurrying along to the right flank and 
cried out, “Stop that talking in the line! 
Have n’t you been told that the corporal is the 
only man who is to speak at all? And he only 
to transmit the command? Now, we’ll have no 
more of this magpie chatter.” 

Both Greiner and Gray choked down their 
wrath, and for the rest of the morning carried 
on their individual operations without paying 
any attention to each other. 

It was a panting and perspiring and begrimed 
company that halted on the top of a ridge that 
they had gone through the motion of captur- 
ing by a bayonet charge. They were given — 
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a few moments in which to rest and drink the 
last water in their canteens, and then they were 
marched back to the camp. 

Arrived there, they were not slow in getting 
rid of their packs. ‘Ted took his off gingerly, 
for his shoulders ached and the straps had 
chafed them. After he had washed his face and 
hands, he felt better and most immoderately 
hungry. He ate an enormous luncheon, and 
then became so drowsy that he could hardly 
keep his eyes open during the lecture on the 
field wireless. By the time it was over he had 
waked up sufficiently to go in for a swim; he 
Was just coming out, when Gray and Bradford, 
hot and dusty from their cavalry drill, made 
their appearance and began to undress. 

“TI certainly am jaded,” said Gray. “But, 
Ripley, you should see the Corp.” 

Bradford chuckled. ‘‘ You mean the corpse.” 

**He’s lying on his bed moaning and groan- 
ing because there’s no hide left on him. The 
old saddle just about flayed him this afternoon. 
Looks as if he’d adopted the prone position for 
keeps. He’s reaching round and daubing all 
kinds of ointments on himself; and his language 
is something shocking.” 
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“‘T guess your getting a better score than his 
hurts him more than anything else,” said Ted. 

“Was n’t that funny! I don’t suppose Ill 
ever do it again, but that certainly was satis- 
fying.” 

Ted found Greiner in a somewhat less deplor- 
able state than Gray had pictured, but con- 
tented apparently to take his ease in “the 
prone position’ and undesirous of speech. 
When it came time to make ready for retreat, 
he got up stiffly and hobbled about with many 
a grimace, but he managed to go through the 
drill without betraying any great suffering. 
Ted decided, and even Gray and Bradford 
agreed with him, that whatever Greiner might 
be, he was not that most despicable of human 
creatures, a quitter. 

After supper Ted found a crowd gathered in 
front of the bulletin board at the head of B 
Street. The list of scores for the day had been 
posted; Ted was delighted to find that Gray’s 
name stood first. Two men were tied for second 
place with a score of forty-six. Greiner came 
next with forty-five; Stevens, with forty-three, 
was well up near the top, and Ted himself was 
in the first third of the company. 
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“Well, I’m glad some one was worse than I 
was,” said a voice at Ted’s shoulder; and turn- 
ing, he beheld Bradford. 

Ted looked at the score again, and saw that 
Bradford’s name was about tenth from the 
bottom. 

“You'll be up round the middle probably 
when you’ve had a little more practice,” he 
said. 

**T guess with my bad eye I can never hope 
to be anything but a boloman,” Bradford an- 
swered disconsolately. 

A “boloman,” it should be explained, was 
one who failed to qualify as marksman. 

After the open-air lecture, which happened 
that evening to be on the subject of Coast 
Defenses, Ted betook himself to the post ex- 
change and indulged in three ice-cream cones. 
He was just finishing the last, when he saw 
Mark Perrin, who was gorging himself in like 
manner, with some of his G Company cronies. 
Ted went over and asked him what score he 
had made in the target practice. 

“Forty,” said Mark. . 
“Good-night!” said Ted. “I thought I was 
pretty good at thirty-five.” 
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“Well,” Mark answered, “I seem to be a 
natural-born soldier; that’s the only way I can 
explain it.” 

A guffaw from the G Company group greeted 
this remark. 

“He can’t keep step and he won’t follow in 
file,’ one of them said to Ted. ‘‘He’s never 
on time, and he’s always being called down 
for talking in the ranks. A hot soldier you are, 
Perrin!”’ | 

“'They’re all jealous — nothing but bolo- 
men,” Mark explained to Ted serenely. 

Ted declined the offer of a sarsaparilla and 
returned to his own street. He felt weary and 
sleepy, and although it was not yet nine o’clock 
he observed that a good many of the company 
were preparing for bed. 

He found Bradford and Gray already tucked 
in; Stevens was undressing; and Carton and 
Greiner came in soon after Ted. 

“This certainly ought to be the prize squad,” 
Carton said. ‘Three men in it with a score 
above forty. No other squad in the company 
got two men into that class.” 

“‘T guess those seven-foot lobsters at the 
other end of the street won’t look down on us 
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now so much because we’re little fellows,”’ said 
Ted. 

“Tt’s the little fellows that have always 
been the great fighters,” remarked Gray. 

Stevens smothered a laugh. 

“Well, what’s so funny about that?” de- 
manded Gray. 

“Nothing, oh, nothing!” Stevens made haste 
to reply. “I’m not looking for trouble; I’m 
too sleepy.” 

The bugle sounded the call to quarters. 

“Reveille,” said Gray. ‘Time to get up, 
every one.” 

The remark was heard in the adjoining tent 
in A Street. One of the occupants, who had a 
megaphonic voice, at once shouted, ‘“‘All up! 
Corporal Greiner says it’s time to get up!” 

Immediately there was a roar of laughter in 
both streets, and others in more distant tents 
took up the cry and bellowed it in sheer enjoy- 
ment at making a noise in the darkness: “All 
up! Corporal Greiner says it’s time to get up!” 

“Greiner! O-o-o-o, Greiner! We want 
Greiner!”’ ‘‘Corporal Greiner!” ‘‘Corporal 
Greiner, B Company!” “Greiner says it’s 
time to get up!” 
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These meaningless shouts, followed by out- 
bursts of convulsive merriment, pervaded the 
whole battalion. ‘The occupants of tent 26 
shook with mirth, all except Greiner. 

“'They’ve got your number, Greiner, old 
top,” said Gray contentedly. 

“Shut up!” said Greiner. ‘‘And don’t call 
me ‘old top.’” 


CHAPTER VIII 
GRAY AND GREINER 


HE next morning, when Greiner got up 

and went out to wash his face and hands, 

Ted was finishing at the basin. The pail was 

empty, so Greiner started up the street with it, 

to fill it at the hydrant. In front of their tents 

the members of other squads, who were wash- 

ing or completing their dressing, looked at him 
and laughed. 

“Hi, Corporal Greiner!” said one, grinning 
at him good-naturedly. “‘You and your squad 
overslept, I guess. Not up at your usual hour.” 

Greiner, instead of making some amiable 
response, marched by in silence, very much 
on his dignity. While he was filling his pail at 
the hydrant, some one farther up the street 
called: — 

** All out, fellows, for Corporal Greiner!”’ 

The cry appealed to the humor of the com- 
pany and was taken up in tent after tent. “All 
out, fellows, for Corporal Greiner!’ And out 
would come the occupants of the tent, half 
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dressed, to laugh and gibe at the unfortunate 
corporal. 

Greiner had started back with his well-filled 
pail, when some wag had the inspiration to 
shout, “Attention, B Company, and salute 
the corporal!” Immediately the idea became 
popular; all along the street the cry was re- 
peated, “Attention, B Company, and salute 
the corporal!” And all along the street in front 
of their tents the fellows came to attention, — 
except that they did not “wipe off” the smile, 
— and each one raised his hand in salute when 
Greiner passed. 

To be the focus for the wit and humor of 
the company was not the kind of eminence that 
Greiner craved; the expression of his face be- 
trayed his stern displeasure while he walked 
down the line. The aggravating fact, of which 
he was fully conscious, was that a man cannot 
look impressive and dignified while carrying a 
brimming pail of water. If he had had his rifle 
over his shoulder, he could have defied the ridi- 
cule more successfully; a sense that the crowd 
had taken the most unfair advantage possible 
enraged him. 

He arrived at tent 26 to find all the occupants 
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standing at attention and saluting — even 
Carton. Gray was the first one on whom his 
glance fell — Gray, grinning, derisive, the hate- 
ful rival, the author of all his woes; and upon a 
sudden, uncontrollable impulse Greiner hurled 
the whole drenching pailful against Gray’s face 
and chest. 

Gray choked and sputtered and then made a 
rush. Greiner parried his blow; the next mo- 
ment the two combatants had clinched and 
were rolling over and over in the middle of the 
street. ‘They were pretty equally matched, 
and the struggle between them fascinated a 
crowd of spectators that rapidly increased in 
size. But the issue was still in doubt when 
Lieutenant Wharton came hurrying down the 
street, pushed his way in among the spectators, 
and addressed the pair on the ground in stern 
and angry tones: — 

“Get up, both of you! Get up at once 

Neither Gray nor Greiner ventured to ignore 
that command. They released each other and 
stood up, a sorry, disheveled, dirty-looking 
pair. 

“What do you mean by rolling round in the 
middle of the street like two nasty little gutter- 
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snipes?” demanded Lieutenant Wharton. “If 
you have a difference to settle, go off in the 
woods and settle it with your fists, like men. 
But don’t you dare to carry on this brawling in 
the camp. You ought both of you to be put 
away in the guardhouse for twenty-four hours, 
to cool off.” 

The lieutenant let his contemptuous eyes 
travel slowly over the person of each combat- 
ant. ‘Go and get cleaned up,” he said. 

Greiner took the empty pail and walked off 
again toward the hydrant. Gray went into the 
tent and muttered his indignation to Ted 
while he changed his shirt. 

* Just like Wharton — bawls out the innocent 
just the same as the guilty! I’d like to know 
what he’d have done in my place— turned the 
other cheek, I suppose!” 

“Well,” said Ted, “I suppose he could n’t 
wait to find out which of you had started it — 
he just had to put a stop to the row. I guess he 
won’t hold it up against you.” 

“‘T don’t care whether he does or not. He’s 
nothing to me. No boob corporal, or lieutenant 
either, for that matter, is going to douse me 
with a bucket of water and get away with it.” 
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“That’s all right,” said Ted. “But you 
don’t want to spoil your record; here you’ve 
started out to be the crack shot of the com- 
pany, and it would be a pity for you to give 
yourself black marks in other ways. You’d 
better just try to rub along with the corporal 
as peaceably as you can.” 

“1’m peaceable enough!” grumbled Gray. 
“But I’m not going to let him or any other 
man try to drown me and get away with it.” 

Ted felt reasonably sure that unless there 
was further provocative action on Greiner’s 
part Gray would not insist upon renewing hos- 
tilities. He felt still more certain that there 
would be no further encounters when, after 
breakfast, he saw Meade and Carton and 
Adams holding a conference with Greiner at the 
end of the street. They all were talking to him 
earnestly, and Greiner was listening in silence. 

When B Company fell in to march to the 
target range, the sun was high; for more than 
two hours the sound of popping rifles had 
come to their ears while they had sat on a bank 
and heard a talk by Captain Hughes on out- 
post and advance-guard duty, and then had 
been given a demonstration of the duty and 
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work of outguards. For this, Squad Sixteen 
had been one of the two squads selected. Squad 
Fifteen was established as a sentry squad be- 
hind a clump of trees on a ridge overlooking 
the road; two men of the squad were posted in 
observation, while the other six were told off as 
patrols. Squad Sixteen was sent forward to fur- 
nish a Cossack post on a knoll beside the rail- 
way, and patrols to cover the cornfield and 
pastures lying between this and the ridge on 
which the sentry squad was posted. The whole 
sector thus covered was about a mile in length. 

From their place on the edge of the ravine, 
the other members of B Company could see 
the individuals of the squads selected for the 
outguard duty making their way along stone 
walls, crawling through fences and disappear- 
ing behind barns and farmhouses. The enemy 
was supposed to be advancing along the turn- 
pike and the railway, and at the first discovery 
the outguards were supposed to fall back on 
the main force. Discovery was signaled by the 
captain’s sounding the company call. 

Ted, who had been ordered to conceal him- 
self in the cornfield at a point where he could 
command a view of the railway for several 
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hundred yards, tried to obey instructions and 
rejoin his squad without emerging from cover. 
He went crouching and skulking among the 
cornstalks, stumbling in the loose, dry soil, 
sweating under the heavy pack, and at last 
came out on the edge of a gully that led up 
to the big ravine on the top of which the com- 
pany was stationed. He could not see any of 
the members of his squad, and concluded that 
they must have preceded him. So, quite un- 
thinkingly, and feeling there was no longer 
any necessity of concealment, he emerged from 
the cover of the cornfield, walked along the 
edge of the gully, and at last clambered up the 
bank of the ravine and rejoined the company. 

Lieutenant Wharton met him at the top of 
the bank. 

“Now, you’ve given a very good illustration 
of how not to do outguard work,” said the 
lieutenant in a severe voice, which was loud 
enough for the whole company to _ hear. 
**You’ve come back to the main body walking 
in plain view most of the way. You’ve not 
only afforded a good target to the enemy, but 
you’ve betrayed to them the position of the 
main body. It’s of the most vital importance 
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that patrols should keep under cover and in 
retiring should not disclose the position of the 
main body. Your own life may be compara- 
tively valueless, but you must remember that 
your regiment counts for something.” 

Having thus served as an unfortunate object 
lesson to his comrades, ‘Ted was permitted to 
sit down and rest. In a few moments Greiner 
and the others of the squad appeared. They 
had worked through the cornfield and up the 
gully, keeping themselves well hidden all the 
while; and because of that fact, Lieutenant 
Wharton expressed his satisfaction. 

‘“'That’s a good piece of work, Mr. Greiner. 
One of your men got away from you and came 
strolling along in the open, as if he was prom- 
enading in the park; always make sure that 
every member of your squad understands the 
instructions. All right, now; fall in!” 

Owing to the praise that he had just received, 
Greiner recovered in large measure the self- 
assurance that had been shaken by the rebuke 
of the morning; and he was so elated that he 
neglected to call Ted to account for having 
blundered. He was, however, snappy and on 
his mettle during the march to the target range, 
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and lifted his voice from time to time to correct 
some individual ahead of him who was careless 
about following in file. 

The target practice on this morning was at 
the two-hundred-yard range, rapid fire, from 
the prone position. A brisk wind was blowing 
across the range; Captain Hughes advised the 
men to take half a point windage — that is, 
move the wind gauge half a point toward the 
direction from which the wind came. 

*You’ll have two minutes in which to get 
off your ten shots,” said the captain. “'That’s 
a longer time than you’ll think. The chances 
are that most of you will hurry your shooting 
unnecessarily. Each man will receive two clips 
of cartridges and will at once put them in his 
belt. Don’t touch them until you get the order, 
‘Load!’ Now, then, two men from each squad 
take their places on the firing line.” 

From Squad Sixteen Ted and Stevens ad- 
vanced, gave up their score cards, and received 
the ammunition. Ted was about to throw him- 
self on the ground, but the soldier at the firing 
point checked him. “Not till after you load,” 
said the soldier. 

There were no targets visible— only the 
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numbers designating the targets were displayed. 
Again Ted heard the officer in the rear shout 
through the megaphone, “Ready on the right! 
Ready on the left! Ready on the firing line! 
Load!” 

At that instant, while Ted was fumbling in 
his belt for a clip of cartridges, the sixteen 
targets rose out of the ground. Ted crammed 
the clip into the magazine of his rifle and hastily 
sprawled at full length. He had to shoot with- 
out the advantage that he had received in the 
slow fire, of having the result of each shot 
immediately demonstrated. He was not sure 
whether he was firing wide of the target or not, 
and the uncertainty worried him. He finished 
with the first clip, jerked the second clip out 
of his belt, and tried to press it into the mag- 
azine. He started it in crooked and it jammed. 
He worked over it madly, feeling that the sec- 
onds were flying past, but his efforts were vain 
until the soldier took compassion on him and 
gave him a hand. Then the clip slid into 
place, and hurriedly 'Ted took aim and began 
to shoot. After he had finished, the target re- 
mained in sight for some little time before it 
sank, as it were, into the earth. 
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“You see, you had plenty of time,” said the 
soldier. “If your piece jams on you, the thing 
to do is not to get flustered.” 

The target rose into view again, and Ted 
watched eagerly while the marker pointed out 
the result of his shots. Two fives, three fours, 
three threes — and then the red flag was waved 
twice. 

“Probably missed because you got rattled 
and hurried yourself,” remarked the soldier. 
“Still, you did n’t do so bad.” 

Ted went back to the scorer’s table and got 
his card on which the total, thirty-one, was 
entered. He rejoined the squad and before 
Stevens began to shoot had figured up his aver- 
age. It was still high enough to qualify him for 
the marksman class, if the next three trials did 
not reduce it. 

Stevens did even better than on the preced- 
ing day and turned in a score of forty-five. 

“Well, Steve,” said Gray, with his irrepres- 
sible desire to irritate the corporal, ‘‘I guess 
it’s you that will be high man to-day.” 

Greiner had a look of determination on his 
face when he went forward to shoot. The 
members of the squad watched for the result 
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with keen interest. Six bull’s-eyes were indi- 
cated, three fours and a three —forty-five in all. 
As after the first test, Greiner came back fuming. 

‘There was no need at all for me to have got 
that three,” he declared. “I hurried my last 
shot — pulled it off to the left.” 

“Still, you did pretty well,” Gray said con- 
solingly; “‘you tied Stevens. Maybe no one 
will make a better score. Then you'll be able 
to feel terribly proud of yourself.” 

This satirical sympathy incensed Greiner. 
“I hope for your own sake you don’t make a 
better score,” he said. “I’ve never seen a 
head grow in size the way yours has done since 
yesterday.” 

*‘Awfully good of you to be worried about 
it, old top.” 

Bradford and Ted smiled; Stevens laughed 
outright, and in an effort to make peace said: 

“It’s no use, Greiner, old man. He’s got to 
have the last word; you can’t beat him out 
ODate: 

“‘He’ll get beaten out of something,” said 
Greiner, so angry that his words were meaning- 
less. ‘‘Now, let’s keep still and watch these 
fellows.” 
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Ted glanced at Stevens and imagined that 
in the faint smile that he observed there was 
an echo of his own feeling. ‘There was no use 
in trying to help Greiner through any situation; 
he was too obstinate and too proud. 

Carton, Adams, and Howland all made me- 
diocre scores, as on the preceding day; and 
Bradford shot even more wildly than before. 
His face was rueful as he returned after seeing 
the red flag waved four times. 

Gray began to shoot, and while he was at 
work the members of the squad looked on in 
silence. When he had finished and the target 
had gone down, Greiner could hardly conceal 
his anxiety. He sat cross-legged, with his rifle 
across his knees, watching intently for the 
target to reappear. It rose, and the marker 
proceeded to point out the hits: one bull’s-eye, 
two bull’s-eyes, three bull’s-eyes, four bull’s- 
eyes, five bull’s-eyes, — Greiner plucked nerv- 
ously at the grass, — six bull’s-eyes, — Greiner 
sat rigid, — seven bull’s-eyes,— ‘A perfect 
score, I’ll bet!” muttered Ted, — eight bull’s- 
eyes, — a dull flush bathed Greiner’s cheeks, — 
and last of all, two fours. 

“Good boy!” exclaimed Stevens, as Gray 
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returned and joined the squad. The others, 
all except Greiner, had some word of praise 
and congratulation. 

‘““You’re even better at rapid fire than slow 
fire,” Ted said, marveling. 

“‘T guess it must be easier, if you once get 
going right,” Gray answered. 

“T bet you'll be top man again to-day,” 
declared Bradford. 

“Oh, I trust not!” said Gray. “Greiner is 
simply overflowing with pity for me as it is.” 

“Fix your slings and get all ready to march,” 
said Greiner, feeling that he must say some- 
thing, and not able to find words to express 
what was in his heart. 

The company was beginning to assemble a 
little distance behind the firing line. 

**Squad fall in!”? commanded Greiner. “ Fol- 
low me.” 

“T say, Greiner, old top,” said Gray, “‘if I 
may make a suggestion, would n’t you order 
inspection arms?” 

“Squad halt!” Greiner faced his men with 
a glitter of wrath in his eyes: ‘‘Attention! 
Inspection arms!” ‘There was the obedient 
rattle of the bolt. “‘ Port arms!” Another obedi- » 
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ent rattle, and the click of the trigger. “At 
trail. Follow me.” 

When he had marched the squad back to the 
point where the company was assembling, he 
turned and said to Gray in a savage under- 
tone: — 

“After this drill is over, I’m going to take 
you outside the camp and lick the tar out of 
you.” 

You won’t need to take me,” Gray replied. 
“T7ll go with you with pleasure.” 

Bradford, standing next to Gray, overheard 
the exchange and reported it to Howland, 
who passed it on to Adams; and before Captain 
Hughes had called the company to attention 
every one in Squad Sixteen knew that Greiner 
and Gray were going to settle their differences 
with their fists. 

During the march back to the camp Stevens 
discussed the situation with Ted. They agreed 
that an effort to prevent such a discreditable 
episode as a fight must be made. But when 
the company had been dismissed and the mem- 
bers of Squad Sixteen had stowed away their 
packs, Greiner said to Gray: — 

“Now, Gray, I’m ready for you.” 
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The pair left the tent and started off toward 
the woods beyond the camp. Stevens immedi- 
ately followed and called: — 

“Gray, just a moment! Let me speak to you 
a second!”’ 

Gray came back reluctantly; Stevens linked 
arms with him so that he could not readily 
escape. 

“Look here,’ Stevens said. ‘You and 
Greiner have got to call it off. It won’t do 
either of you any good to pound each other’s 
face, and it’s bad for the squad to have you 
two quarreling all the time. I’m not saying 
Greiner is n’t to blame, but you know you are 
impertinent to him all the time, and you’ve abso- 
lutely got to treat your corporal with respect.” 

“How can [?” 

““You’ve got to. It makes no difference that 
you don’t like hirn. He’s your corporal, and 
in the field and at other times it’s your duty 
to suppress your personal feelings.” 

“T admit there’s something in what you 
say; but I’m not going to let him think I’m 
afraid to fight him.” 

“THe won’t think that. Here, come along 
with me while I talk to him.” 
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Gray followed Stevens reluctantly; he was 
unwilling that Greiner should think he was 
welcoming intervention. But he need not have 
been apprehensive; Stevens dealt with the sit- 
uation tactfully. 

“I’ve butted in on your little arrangement,” 
Stevens said. “I’ve been trying to get Gray 
to call it off, and now I want to persuade you. 
It won’t do the squad any good to have you 
two come out of the woods in half an hour 
with bloody noses and black eyes. With the 
shooting we’re doing, there ought to be a good 
chance of our squad winning those cups. A 
row in the squad will prejudice the captain 
and the lieutenant. For the sake of the rest 
of us you two ought to bury the hatchet.” 

“If he wants to apologize for his insolence, 
I’m ready to accept his apology,” Greiner 
stated. 

* Apologize nothing!” 

“Now, hold on,” Stevens interposed quickly. 
“You two will have to meet each other half- 
way. Gray has admitted to me, even if he 
won’t to you, that he’s been too fresh. At the 
same time, I’m bound to say that in my opin- 
ion you’ve been to blame just as much as Gray. 
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You started in by trying to show your author- 
ity and you antagonized all of us. Now, the 
thing for you both is to do the best you can 
to pull the squad together; and you’d better 
begin by agreeing to overlook past mistakes. 
You can be just as cool as you like to each 
other, you don’t need ever to speak to each 
other, but it won’t do for you to keep up your 
bickering, and it certainly won’t do for you to 
try to pound each other to a pulp.” 

At that moment the assembly call for mess 
sounded. 

“There,” said Stevens. “What you both 
need is to feed, not fight.” 

Greiner looked irresolutely at Gray, who 
preserved a fathomless expression of noncha- 
lance. 

“Well,”’ said Greiner, “there’s something in 
what you say.” He started toward the head 
of the street, where the men were falling in. 
“But,” he declared truculently, “there’s one 
thing I won’t stand for, and that is his calling 
me ‘old top.’” 

“T know, I know,” said Stevens hastily, 
fearful lest Gray might on a perverse impulse 
reply by using the objectionable epithet. “I’ve 
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told him he must n’t show disrespect to his 
corporal. He understands.” 

“I get you, Steve,” said Gray. And that 
was as near as he would come to making an 
apology to Greiner. 


CHAPTER IX 


A NEW LEADER 


RAY and Greiner went to the fifth and 

last target practice tied for the first 
place in B Company, with a score of 180 each. 
Stevens was close behind, with 178. Gray had 
slipped up on the fourth test, and Greiner had 
done well at it, and was confident now of fin- 
ishing ahead of his unlooked-for and heartily 
disliked rival. 

The last practice was held on the afternoon 
of the last day in the Plattsburg camp. A brisk 
breeze was blowing across the range; the cap- 
tain advised that each man take a point and a 
half windage. The test was at three hundred 
yards, rapid fire. 

Ted scored thirty-three points, making a 
total of 168. He had won the rank of marksman 
by a good margin and failed of that of sharp- 
shooter by a somewhat larger margin. 

Stevens turned in a score of forty-one, mak- 
ing his total 219 — nine points more than were 
required for expert marksmanship. Greiner 
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observed his score with hardly concealed satis- 
faction; if he made forty points he would beat 
Stevens, and he felt certain of doing much 
better than that. Gray was the only fellow now 
that was dangerous, and Greiner regretted from 
the bottom of his heart that Gray was to shoot 
last. He firmly believed that he could beat 
Gray; in fact, he could not tolerate the thought 
of being beaten by Gray. 

Yet Gray’s very nonchalance was formida- 
ble. After blackening and adjusting his sights 
and setting his wind gauge, he had stretched 
out on his back, with his hat over his eyes and 
his rifle across his chest, and had taken no 
interest in anything — not even in Stevens’s 
shooting; and Stevens had certainly been a 
dangerous rival. Greiner could not conceive of 
entertaining such slack indifference to a com- 
petitor’s score. When Greiner went forward to 
shoot, Gray never moved. Greiner cast a back- 
ward glance at him and was chagrined by his 
lack of interest. 

Hoping to make a score that would establish 
his supremacy beyond question, Greiner was 
disappointed. For some reason he was not at 
his best. His score of forty-three points was 
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good, but it was not extraordinary; and he 
came back from the firing line downcast and 
afraid that Gray would do better. 

A newsboy passed in the rear of the com- 
pany, calling out New York and Boston papers. 
That roused Gray, as the shooting of his com- 
rades had not done; he sat up with a start and 
fumbled in his pocket for change. The boy 
was some distance off; Gray got to his feet. 

“T’ll hold your rifle for you,” volunteered 
Greiner, who was sitting close by and watching 
his movements. 

Gray was surprised by the courtesy, but felt 
he could do no less than respond; perhaps 
Greiner wanted to show he was ready to be 
decent. 

“Oh, all right; thanks!” Gray passed the 
rifle over to him and walked away toward the 
newsboy. : 

Greiner saw that the sights and wind gauge 
were adjusted in accordance with the instruc- 
tions given. He glanced round; Adams and 
Howland had gone to the firing line, Carton. 
and Stevens were watching them; Bradford 
had his back turned and was talking to Ripley, 
who was glancing from him to the fellows on 
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the firing line. Greiner slipped his hand along 
the rifle until he felt the screw of the wind 
gauge; then he stealthily turned it until the 
wind gauge, instead of being set a point and a 
half to the left, was set a point and a half to 
the right. 

When he glanced up from doing this, he saw 
Ripley looking at him with a puzzled expres- 
sion. Greiner flushed guiltily and turned away 
his face so that Ripley should not see the flush. 
He was sure, though, that Ripley could not 
possibly have detected what he had done; he 
had screened his operations with an arm and a 
leg so that Ripley should not see if he glanced 
over in that direction. 

As a matter of fact, Ted had only noticed 
the intentness with which Greiner appeared to 
be examining Gray’s rifle, and the puzzled 
expression had been caused by wonder at 
Greiner’s unusual display of urbanity toward 
one for whom from the beginning he had shown 
unrestrained dislike; but Greiner’s obvious em- 
barrassment under his gaze arrested his atten- 
tion. | 

Gray returned, sauntering, reading his news- 
paper as he walked. He received his rifle from 
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Greiner and said, “Many thanks!” Sitting 
down, he leaned it against his shoulder and 
continued to read. 

Ted came up behind him and knelt down as 
if to read the headlines. Instead, he inspected 
the rifle. When he had finished, he glanced over 
at Greiner, who had been watching him. 
Greiner met him with hard, defiant eyes. 

Ted sat back and clasped his knees with his 
hands while he watched the shooting; but al- 
though his eyes were intent, he was really not 
paying any heed to the scores that Howland 
and Adams were making. Howland came back, 
dejected, condemned by his score, twenty- 
three, to be classed as a “boloman,” pure and 
simple. 

“All right,” said Bradford, with melancholy 
humor. “All right, Howland, but you’re not 
a really low-down boloman. I expect tobe about 
the lowest-down boloman in the company.” 

Adams was more successful; he scored thirty- 
two, and returned exuberant, for he had just 
squeezed into the marksman class, with an 
even 160 points. 

Bradford and Gray rose to take their places 
on the firing line. Ted jumped up also. 
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‘Just a moment, Gray!” he called. “That 
rifle of yours—haven’t you got the wind 
gauge screwed round to the right instead of to 
the left?” 

“By thunder!” said Gray, examining the 
piece. “That’s what I have. Not much of an 
expert when you do a thing like that!” 

He corrected the adjustment and then 
sprawled out on the firing line. 

Ted looked at Greiner, but encountered no 
glance in response. Greiner was looking at the 
ground and plucking at the grass. 

Poor Bradford was more hit-or-miss than 
ever. He got two bull’s-eyes and two threes, 
and the rest were misses. 

“Thank goodness, that ends target practice 
for me!” he said to Ted, as he threw himself 
on the ground beside him. “I certainly hate a 
gun.” 

Gray began to shoot. All the other members 
of the squad waited and watched with interest 
— all except Greiner, who, after shortening the 
sling of his rifle, got up and walked away. 
Ted followed him with his eyes, wondering 
what he might do; but he did not go far; he 
stood talking to Lieutenant Wharton a few 
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paces behind the line, and Ted turned his at- 
tention again to Gray’s work. 

The men of the squads near by were watch- 
ing it, too, and waiting with interest to see the 
results displayed. At last Gray fired his last 
shot; the target remained in sight for a few 
moments longer and then disappeared; then, 
after a brief interval, it rose again. The marker 
began to point— one bull’s-eye, two bull’s- 
eyes, three bull’s-eyes, four bull’s-eyes; the fel- 
lows of all the neighboring squads grew more 
excited, and some of them began to count aloud: 
“Five — six — seven — eight —” “Top score, 
sure!’? murmured Bradford ecstatically. ‘Nine 
— ten.” 

Ten bull’s-eyes! There was an outburst of 
applause, and Gray’s comrades crowded round 
him to shake his hand. Bradford was of all the 
most exuberant. ‘“‘Good boy, Charley, good 
boy! The old Corp could n’t bear to stay and 
see it; he’s off there talking with the lieuten- 
ant; he’ll be sore as a crab!”’ 

Gray smiled. “TI certainly had pretty good 
luck. If it had n’t been for that keen eye of 
yours, Ripley, catching that fool mistake I’d 
made with the wind gauge, I’d have had noth- 
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ing but twos and threes instead of bull’s-eyes. 
How did you happen to notice it, anyway?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Ted answered. “Just 
chance.” 

Apparently Gray had not the slightest sus- 
picion that the wind gauge had been tampered 
with, and Ted decided not to communicate his 
own suspicion. He watched Greiner and Lieu- 
tenant Wharton with interest, however; they 
seemed engaged in serious conversation. Brad- 
ford, noticing it, expressed the opinion that 
Greiner was just making a bluff of indifference. 

Presently Greiner returned to the squad. He 
did not look at Ted and he did not speak to 
Gray or any one else. “‘Squad inspection!”’ he 
commanded. ‘“‘Attention! Inspection — arms! 
Port — arms!” 

Then, awkwardly and with a furtive glance 
at Ted, he moved over to Gray and said: — 

“‘That’s a great score you made. You’ll 
probably be top man in the regiment as well 
as in the company.”’ | 

Gray, responding to such an acknowledg- 
ment, proceeded to tell Greiner how luck had 
saved him from the consequences of his own 
stupidity — how he had set his wind gauge the 
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wrong way and just by chance Ripley had seen 
it in time. 

“‘T guess I might do pretty well as a soldier 
if I could only have a nurse,” Gray concluded. 

Ted found relief in the laughter that fol- 
lowed. Greiner stood, unsmiling, with eyes 
cast down. 

When the company was marched back to the 
camp and was dismissed, most of the fellows 
hastened down to the lake to have a last swim. 
Ted heard Greiner say to Carton that he was 
going to take a shower instead; and when Ted 
came up from his bath he found Greiner alone 
in the tent, sitting on his cot, stripped to his 
undershirt and busy over a pile of clothing. 
Then Ted saw what he was doing; he was rip- 
ping the chevrons from the sleeves of his shirts, 
blouse, and sweater. 

“I’ve resigned as corporal,”’ Greiner said with- 
out looking up. “I suppose you know why.” 

“Yes,” Ted answered. “‘I suppose I do.” 

“Tt rests with you whether any one else 
knows or not.” 

‘“There’s no reason that I can see for telling 
any one.”’ 


“Thanks! If you did, I should have to get 
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out. I could n’t stay with every one knowing. 
It will be bad enough, with you knowing.”’ 

**I shan’t speak of it.” 

Greiner said nothing more, but went on 
busily ripping the insignia from his sleeves. 


Ted left the tent, in order not to embarrass 


him by his presence. 

The company formed as usual for retreat 
and stood at parade rest during the playing 
of the “Star-Spangled Banner.” Then Lieuten- 
ant Wharton came down the line and stopped 
in front of Squad Sixteen. 

“Mr. Stevens,” he said. 

Stevens stepped forward and saluted. 

“’Take number four in the front rank. Mr. 
Greiner, go to number two. Mr. Gray, take 
number one in the front rank; reward of merit 
for your score this afternoon. Number one, 
drop back to number two in the rear rank, 
number two in the rear rank, move along and 
take Mr. Gray’s place at number four.” 

The squad was completely bewildered by all 
this shuffling, but the lieutenant vouchsafed 
no explanation and walked back up the line. 

“Company attention!” shouted Captain 
Hughes. “Squads left!” 
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And then they marched away to the last — 
drill of the camp, with Squad Sixteen heading 
the procession and Stevens and Gray on either 
end of the front rank, feeling strange and con- 
spicuous. 3 

After the drill was over, and while the mem- 
bers of the squad were stowing away their 
equipment, there was much questeaer and 
wondering. 

“Are they going to change all the corporals 
for the hike?”’ asked Carton. 

““No,”’ Greiner answered. “I resigned; that’s 
all.*? 

His manner did not invite questions, but 
Carton, with the privilege of long intimacy, 
said: — 

‘“What did you want to do that for?” 

“‘T thought some one else had better take the 
job,” Greiner replied. 

There was nothing more to be said at that 
time, but afterwards Gray found an opportu- 
nity to express his amazement to Ted. 

“That gets me, Greiner doing the self- 
sacrificing act,” he said. “Well, I must have 
misjudged the boy all along. Stevens will 
make a fine corporal. It’s a shame, though, 
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the lieutenant should have chosen to decorate 
me at your expense. You’ve done nothing to 
be shoved back to the rear rank for.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind!’’ Ted answered, al- 
though to tell the truth he had been feeling a 
little sore over it. | 

He forgot his soreness, however, when he 
stood with Gray in front of the bulletin board 
that evening and saw Gray’s name heading 
the final list with a score of 230. And after 
that in red ink were the words, “Top score of 
the regiment.” 

“Good boy!” cried Ted, clapping his friend 
on the back; others in the throng turned to 
congratulate Gray, and presently a crowd was 
escorting the champion to the post exchange, 
to fill him up with ice-cream cones and sarsa- 
parilla by way of celebrating his achievement. 

The next morning by instruction the boys 
formed in line with their mess kits, and at the 
door of the mess tent were served by the com- 
pany cooks from tubs of porridge and stew 
and butter and bread and coffee. ‘Then, car- 
rying their provender inside, they sat down 
for the last meal they were to eat at a table 
for more than a week. 
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After breakfast there was the unfamiliar - 
and exciting stir of breaking camp. In all the 
company streets the boys were making up 
their packs and laying out the blankets for the 
squad rolls. Of the three blankets assigned to 
each man he was to carry only one on his 
back; the two others and his sweater he con- 
tributed to the squad roll, to be transported by 
wagon to the next camping place. Also there 
was a squad bag, to go with the squad roll, in 
which each man was permitted to put a towel, 
an extra pair of shoes, a shirt, and a change of 
underclothes. 

Soon squad rolls and squad bags were piled 
at the head of the street; the company call 
sounded, and then came the order, “Fall in!” 
When the boys were lined up, wearing their 
packs and with rifles in hand, Captain Hughes 
passed down the front rank, Lieutenant Whar- 
ton down the rear rank, and felt each man’s 
cartridge belt to make sure that he had not 
stowed away any loaded shells through acci- 
dent or oversight. When the inspection had 
been completed, blank ammunition was issued, 
each man receiving three clips of cartridges. 

Captain Hughes outlined the mythical mili- 
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tary situation. There had been an invasion 
from Canada. The regiment was the advance 
guard of the force that was being gathered to 
repel the invaders. ‘The first battalion was to 
form the support of the advance guard, the 
second battalion the reserve, and Company B 
was to be in the van of the support. Enemy 
patrols had been reported ten miles north of 
Plattsburg, tearing up the railway tracks. The 
advance guard was to conduct a reconnoissance 
in force. It was understood that the regular 
enlisted troops of the Plattsburg. post consti- 
tuted the “invaders.” 

In the early morning the boys swung away 
down the smooth road with a sense of adven- 
ture in their hearts. The sun was not yet high 
and hot, the packs were not yet heavy on their 
shoulders, and they all — or nearly all — were 
in a blithe and lively mood. Only in the next to 
the last rank Greiner trudged without looking 
to right or left and without joining in the talk 
or laughter or songs. 

They marched through the streets of Platts- 
burg before the shops were open, but from the 
doorways and windows of many houses people 
smiled and waved at them. Ted thought how 
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differently those people would look and act if 
there were really an invading force ten miles 
away. 

Outside the town the column turned from 
the macadam highway into a county road; the 
dust enveloped the marchers and the climb- 
ing sun started the perspiration on their faces. 
‘They were glad when a halt was at last called 
and they were allowed to take off their packs 
and sit down on the grassy bank by the road- 
side. During the rest Captain Hughes gave 
them a little talk, in which he described to 
them the topography of the country and ex- 
plained just what the object of that morning’s 
march was. 

““T guess we shan’t see any fighting to-day,” 
said Gray. 

“Probably not,” said Stevens. * Unless some 
of our patrols get in touch with the enemy.” 

While the company was resting, there 
sounded a great clatter of automobile trucks 
and clanging of horns, and soon there swept 
by a procession of heavily loaded cars, bear- 
ing camp supplies. After these came several 
armored cars, carrying machine guns; the 
infantrymen watched the men in these cars 
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with envy and admiration. The machine-gun 
unit was an independent organization — inde- 
pendent at least in its manner of dashing about 
the country and conducting target practice at 
night; and now apparently it was off on some 
exciting errand of its own. 

‘Going to ambush the enemy, I guess,” said 
Bradford. “That’s the way to be a soldier — 
travel in automobiles, and when you do shoot 
a gun off, fire about two thousand shots a min- 
ute. I think I might hit something occasionally 
with a machine gun.” 

Meade, who had been talking with Greiner, 
found an opportunity to slip over and sit down 
beside Ted before the start was ordered. He 
said to him in a low voice: — 

“Greiner seems down on his luck. Do you 
know why he resigned as corporal?” 

“Perhaps he thought he was n’t very popu- 
lar with the squad,” Ted suggested. 

“IT suppose that’s it. I guess the bawling out 
he’s had from all the companies at night made 
him sensitive, too. He seemed to get in wrong 
at the start.” 

Ted made no comment; there really did not 
seem to be anything for him to say. He was 
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interested in the fact that the usually gay and 
cheerful Meade seemed to feel quite keenly his 
friend Greiner’s dejection; but when the com- 
pany was again on the march, Meade started 
a song, and after a while Ted was rather re- 
lieved to notice that Greiner joined with the 
others in the chorus. 

There was nothing very exciting in that day’s 
march. Squad Sixteen was detailed as a patrol 
to follow along a ridge some distance from the 
road, and in case the enemy came into view to 
bring an immediate report; but after much 
scrambling over wire fences and stone walls and 
careful spying of the horizon the squad rejoined 
the command, having seen no hostile troops. 

The boys were all dusty and hot, hungry 
and weary, when, at half-past one, they came 
in sight of an upland meadow on which tents 
were pitched and horses and mules were pick- 
eted. By these signs they knew it to be the 
camping ground for the night; and presently 
Captain Hughes led the company into the field 
and up to the top of the hill. There the first 
and second platoons lined up opposite the third 
and fourth platoons, and then on each side of 
the lane between the two divisions the front- 
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rank men and rear-rank men “took interval,” 
as it was called — stretched out their lines so 
that there was a space of four feet between 
every two men. The front-rank men then drew 
their bayonets and thrust them into the ground, 
thus marking the position for the front pole of 
their tent. At the order, “Pitch tents!” off 
came the packs and down went the rifles, and 
every one set busily to work. 

Ted had looked forward to this moment with 
-some apprehension. In the new adjustment of 
the squad he was rear-rank man to Greiner, 
and that meant that during the hike Greiner 
was to be his tent mate. 

They set up the tent with hardly the ex- 
change of a word, and then Greiner went off to 
the brook that flowed at the bottom of the 
field. Ted lingered to put his belongings in 
order and stow them neatly in his half of the 
tent; then he followed Greiner, wondering if 
their relations were always to be so uncordial. 

He chose a place some distance downstream 
from his tent mate, for he did not wish to 
embarrass Greiner with his presence if he 
wished to be alone. After washing his face and 
hands he went back up the hill, and reached 
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the foot of the company street just as a great 
and welcome commotion arose at the head of it. 
The company cook beat upon a tin pan and 
shouted in a stentorian voice, ““B Company, 
come and get it, come and get it, come and 
get it!” 

Ted dived into the tent, snatched up his 
mess kit, and hastened to get into line. When 
he had been supplied he sat down on the 
ground and diligently began to dispose of the 
heterogeneous heap that filled his plate. Just 
as he was finishing, the company cook beat 
on the tin pan again and shouted, “Seconds, 
B Company! Come and get your seconds!” 
So Ted, still hungry, lost no time in going 
forward for his “seconds.” 

After he had completely satisfied his appe- 
tite, he scraped his dishes over the pit that 
had been dug for refuse, sloshed them for a 
few moments in a tub of hot water against the 
dishes of five or six others, and then wiped 
them on a clean wash rag, which looked sur- 
prisingly dirty after it had performed this serv- 
ice. On returning to the tent he found Greiner 
busily at work spreading straw in it—cover- 
ing ‘Ted’s bit of ground as well as his own. 
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“Much obliged,” Ted said. ‘Where did you 
get it?” 

“At the barn across the road. The old farmer 
gave me all I could carry in my poncho for a 
quarter.” 

“Not such a bad trade for him, at that. Ill 
lay in the stock at the next camp.” 

They had a restful afternoon. Ted cleaned 
his rifle and visited his friends; he found 
Mark Perrin, who lamented the frightful hard- 
ships of such a march, and expressed the most 
pathetic longings for his little bed at home — 
to the derisive comments of the three or four 
who heard him. 

“He just loves being a soldier,” one of them 
remarked to Ted. “In fact, he thinks of stay- 
ing over for the next camp.” 

‘Not if they made me a major-general,”’ de- 
clared Mark. “I have done my duty by my 
country — and I mean to do no more.” 

When Ted returned to B Street, he found 
Greiner lying in the tent, studying the Field 
Service Regulations. It was something new to 
see Greiner studying a textbook; when he had 
been corporal he had never deigned, so far as 
Ted was aware, to open the pages of one. Ted 
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wrote a letter and took a bath in the brook; : 
and then he had to run in order to fall in for 
retreat. Then supper, and after supper a lec- 
ture to the whole regiment on the military 
situation of the day, and the problem for the 
next day. 

By the time the lecture was ended it was 
dusk; bonfires had been lighted at the head of 
every company street and burned brighter and 
brighter in the fast-gathering darkness. ‘Ted 
sat with the crowd round the B Company 
bonfire and heard Captain Hughes tell stories 
of his experiences in the Philippines. Later, 
at the captain’s suggestion, the singers of tlie 
company got together and warbled melodiously 
until it was time to turn in. 

Greiner was already wrapped in his blankets 
and, so far as Ted could judge, asleep. ‘Ted 
took off his leggings and boots and crawled 
into his own sleeping bag as quickly as possi- 
ble. He pillowed his head on his sweater and 
then lay for a time looking up at the stars. A 
soft wind ruffled his hair and blew cool upon his 
face, and he had a sense of delicious weariness 
and health and comfort. For the last he was 


indebted, as he knew, to the bed of straw under 
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his blankets — in short, to Greiner; it suddenly 
occurred to him that this had been Greiner’s 
peace offering and pledge for the future. He 
felt more sorry then for Greiner and more kindly 
toward him; the sound of his regular breath- 
ing hardly more than a foot away somehow in- 
creased the kindness of 'Ted’s feeling. He 
thought now of Greiner as a comrade, who had 
tried since his fault to do the best he could, 
and was sleeping now peacefully like a child. 

And soon 'Ted himself was sleeping just as 
peacefully as that. 


CHAPTER X 


HAIL AND FAREWELL 


HE week that followed was one of arduous 

mornings, restful afternoons, and dreamy 
and romantic nights. ‘The marching and fight- 
ing were usually at an end by one or two o’clock; 
then there would be the encampment near a 
stream, and after luncheon bathing and loung- 
ing until supper time. One day there was no 
chance for a bath, and the dusty, grimy regi- 
ment was full of grumblers. The next day they 
felt better, for they camped near the Big Chazy 
River, which at that point was a natural bath 
tub, with a bottom of smooth slabs of rock over 
which the water flowed at a depth of about a 
foot. The water was warm, the day was sunny 
and hot; and the regiment stripped as one man 
and basked for hours in the shallow stream. It 
was the river that inspired the B Company 
song which thereafter was to be heard at fre- 
quent intervals on the march: — 

“Oh, there’s A Companee 
And there’s E Companee 
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And there’s C Companee and G Companee; 
But B Companee 

Is the best companee 

That ever 


Crossed over 
The Big Chazee.” 


Various were the military efforts and achieve- 
ments of the mornings. ‘There were skirmishes 
of outposts, deployments through swamps and 
thickets, marches under artillery fire, scouting 
expeditions through woods and over hills, de- 
fenses of hastily organized positions against at- 
tack — all more or less incidental to the day’s 
march, in which the regiment would cover on 
an average about ten miles. ‘The big battle 
occurred at Rouse’s Point, almost at the Cana- 
dian line; the regular troops, representing the 
enemy, occupied imaginary intrenchments on 
the heights; the attacking force was prodigal of 
blank ammunition and achieved the final vic- 
tory by a valiant bayonet charge. 

“*T like battles much better than target prac- 
tice,” observed Bradford afterwards. “I can 
fire my rifle off as much as I[ want to, and no- 
body ever waves a red flag in front of me.” 

Ted always enjoyed marching through a 
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town. Many of the houses were decorated with 
flags, and nearly all the people would turn out 
to give the regiment a welcome. In one town, 
during a halt, Meade and Gray and two others 
rendered what they called a barber-shop har- 
mony to the great delight of the citizens. After 
the song Gray took off his hat and went about 
with it inviting contributions; that amused the 
citizens almost as much as the singing. 

The boys were never too tired to sing; at 
the end of the day’s march, when their throats 
were dry and their noses filled with dust, some 
one would always strike up a song, and the 
company would join in and go swinging on to 
the camping place to a chant of jubilation. One 
morning when they had broken camp and were 
moving along the road in silence, they passed 
a detachment of regular troops. Ted heard one 
of these men say, “‘Why don’t you sing, boys?” 
And before there was any reply from the ranks, 
another enlisted man said, with a pleasant and 
approving smile, “Oh, they only sing when 
they’re tired.” ‘Ted felt proud to belong to an 
organization that had so impressed real soldiers. 

On the afternoon of the last day but one the 
company held a competitive squad drill, as the 
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final exercise before the award of the prize cups 
should be made. The members of the other 
companies stood about and looked on while 
squad after squad went through the manual of 
arms, did “squads right”? and “squads left” 
and “squads right about,” deployed and as- 
sembled. And that evening Captain Hughes 
called the company together and with eight 
silver cups placed on the ground before him 
made a little speech. 

“These cups have just been sent out from 
Plattsburg,” he said, ‘‘and I think we’ll award 
them now. I guess they will travel safely in the 
squad bag of the winners. It’s been hard to 
pick the winners. All the squads have been 
good; there’s not a poor one in the lot. I’m 
tremendously pleased with the way you fellows 
have taken hold — tremendously pleased with 
the way the corporals have taken hold. I think 
that Squad Sixteen, though it does n’t win the 
prize, deserves honorable mention for its excel- 
lence in shooting.” There was applause from 
the whole company at that. “Squad Sixteen 
was n’t quite up to some other squads in other . 
respects, though, — and besides there’s a spe- 
cial reason why I could n’t give the prize to 
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Squad Sixteen even though I thought it de- | 
served it. I’ll come to that ina moment. Cor- 
poral Romney’s squad, Squad Three, in the 
opinion of both Lieutenant Wharton and my- 
self, is the best drilled of all, and if the members 
of that squad will come forward in order as 
their names are called, they will receive their 
prizes. I have asked the donor of the cups to 
hand them over personally to the winners, and 
although his diffidence caused him to object, 
I exercised my military prerogative, and he will 
execute my command. He is a member of Squad 
Sixteen — which is one reason why that squad 
could n’t get better than honorable mention. 
Mr. Ripley, gentlemen, is the benefactor, and 
will now step forward.” 

Ted obeyed orders, blushing and embarrassed 
by the applause that greeted him. The first 
sergeant read the names of the winners and 
Ted handed out the cups. When the ceremony 
was over, he was seized upon by the astonished 
and admiring members of his squad. 

““You’re a deep one,” said Gray. : “I never 
suspected you were the philanthropist.” 

“How did you get the big idea?” asked 
Bradford. 
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“T thought I’d like to do something for the 
company and [| felt sure I could n’t do much as 
a soldier. So I just thought of this. I did n’t 
mean to let it get known, though. The captain 
sprung that on me; it was a low trick.” 

Why, of course you ought to have the credit 
of it,” said Stevens. 3 

Later that evening when they had turned in 
for the night Greiner said the thing that pleased 
Ted the most. 

“That was a public-spirited thing for you to 
do, Ripley. And when I think of the way I 
cursed you out for being clumsy and spoiling 
the squad’s chances for the prize — your own 
prize!” 7 

“Never mind — forget it,”’ Ted answered. 

“There are several things I’d forget if I 
could.” 

“Well,” remarked Ted, after a moment’s 
silence, “I don’t think about them. And no- 
body else knows.” 

It was the next morning while the company 
was resting by the roadside that Gray said to 
Ted: — 

“One of the funny things about this hike is 
the way you and Greiner have got chummy.” 
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“Tt is sort of unexpected,” Ted answered. 
“'Tenting with him, I find he’s not such a bad 
fellow.” 

“T have n’t minded him half so much lately 
myself,” Gray said. ‘‘Being a corporal seemed 
to go to his head; as soon as he threw up that 
job, he seemed to be all right. Funny thing.” 

“Yes,” Ted agreed. “Quite a funny thing.” 

On the last night of the march, after supper 
the regiment assembled and, seated in a semi- 
circle on the slope of a meadow, listened to a 
talk by the General. He told them that he was 
proud of their conduct and development, that 
he had not expected them to take hold of un- 
familiar work with such earnestness or to carry 
it through with such undiminished enthusiasm. 
They had shown that they had the spirit of 
good soldiers, they had endured the discipline 
without grumbling, and they had been quick 
to learn. He hoped that all of them would come 
back another year; he would be glad if some of 
them decided to stay over for the camp imme- 
diately to follow. For in four weeks, as they 
had already discovered for themselves, they 
could only learn how much there was for an 
officer to know. He did not suppose that many 
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of them were ambitious to adopt a military 
career, but he did believe that they all wanted 
to qualify themselves to render effective service 
to their country in case of need. And he be- 
lieved that by attending two or three such 
camps they would so qualify themselves. They 
would have learned then how to drill and train 
raw recruits and how to take care of their men ~ 
in the field. They could volunteer in case of 
war and have at least the assurance that they 
would not be sacrificed without having been 
given half a chance. 

“And now,” said the General, “I want to 
say a word about my own profession. The 
pacifist thinks of the military man as one who, 
because he is a military man, is always wanting 
war. It is my honest opinion that no one is less 
anxious for war than the ordinary military man. 
He knows that if there is war he will be the first 
to go; it won’t be the pacifist; it will be the 
trained soldier. And the trained soldier is just 
as likely to have a wife and family that he’s 
fond of as the pacifist. So why should the 
trained soldier be eager for war, when it means 
that he of all people is the one that stands the 
best chance of getting shot? 
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““Of course it’s said that the men in high 
command, the ones that are really influential 
and are able to affect public opinion, are not 
likely to be exposed to much danger in war, and 
that it’s only war that gives them an oppor- 
tunity to try out the theories that have inter- 
ested them, and that through war there’s glory 
and advancement for the military man as there 
never is through peace. It’s possible that some 
military men might be influenced by such con- 
siderations. I don’t believe that many would 
be. You must have observed during your short 
experience that an officer’s first care is for his 
men. Few officers of my acquaintance, I might 
almost say none, outgrow this feeling of per- 
sonal interest and friendship and affection for 
the men of their commands; and for that rea- 
son alone few officers, I believe, would ever wel- 
come an opportunity that might mean glory for 
themselves but would certainly mean death 
and suffering for many of their subordinates. 
This is a point of view, a humanity of feeling, 
that the pacifist does not attribute to the mili- 
tary man; but I believe it to be absolutely 
characteristic of the officers of the United 
States Army. 
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“Now I will say just one more word about 
my profession. It is regarded in pacifist quar- 
ters as an unproductive profession, a waste of 
life for a man of good abilities, a study in de- 
structiveness instead of creativeness. It may 
be that the world will attain some time to a 
stage of civilization, of moral perfection, at 
which such a conception of the soldier’s func- 
tion and career will be true. I heartily hope so. 
But I shall not live to see it, and I don’t believe 
that any of you men, young as you are, will live 
to see it. When cities are able to do away with 
police because crime no longer exists, nations 
may be able to do away with the military. But 
it isn’t only as a passive, potential force for 
defense that the military exists. There are in 
all parts of the world works of peace that are 
best carried through — perhaps can only be 
carried through—by military organization. 
After all, the police in our cities are n’t always 
occupied in hunting down criminals. They’re 
helping women and children to cross crowded 
streets in safety, they’re restoring lost babies 
to their mothers, they regulate the moving 
of traffic, they keep the streets and sidewalks 
clear for the comfort and convenience of the 
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public. This work of the police finds a close 
analogy in the work of the military. It’s 
through the codperation by the military with 
the civil branch of the government that many 
things get done— that the yellow fever has 
been stamped out, that the Panama Canal 
has been built, that the Philippines have been 
set in order. If there’s any great disaster, an 
earthquake or a great fire, it’s the military 
organization that is at once called on to deal 
with it and to help in rendering aid. 

“Well, I had n’t meant to talk to you so long 
in defense of my profession. I believe, anyway, 
that if our pacifist friends would only come up 
here and see the kind of training that you boys 
have had and see the way you’ve taken it, 
they’d be sending their sons to take the train- 
ing next year. 

‘And now, gentlemen, I want to thank you 
for the spirit you have shown and for your en- 
deavor to make this camp the success that it 
has been.” 

The morning came when the members of 
Company B shouldered their packs and their 
rifles for the last time. It was a Sunday morn- 
ing in August, with a hot sun already eyeing 
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them, when at nine o’clock the regiment, dusty, 
perspiring, but happy, struck the macadam 
road in the suburbs of Plattsburg. Company B 
in the lead swung along at route step, shout- 
ing out its arrogant song, to which none of the 
other companies had seemed able to devise 
an adequate rejoinder. Ted and Greiner and 
all the other members of Squad Sixteen were 
bawling it out in perfect unanimity and hap- 
piness. 

Then just before the regiment turned into 
the main street of Plattsburg, came the com- 
mand, “‘Company, Attention!” ‘The singing 
ceased, the men fell at once into step, and the 
rifles were all shifted to the right shoulder. The 
next moment the band of the Plattsburg post, 
which had joined the command a few moments 
before, struck up a march; and then heads up, 
each man following the man in front of him, 
with eyes to the front, the column marched 
through the city. Flags decorated the houses, 
the people were all out on the sidewalks, and 
from little groups came spontaneous bursts of 
clapping as the boys passed. 

They turned into the parade ground of the 
Plattsburg post, and there the General and his 
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staff on horseback were drawn up to review 
them. “Squads right!— Halt! Right dress!” 
came the order. “Attention! March!” And 
then in column of companies the regiment 
advanced down the parade ground, every man 
bent on doing his part to keep the alignment 
straight, every man watching anxiously for the 
moment when it should be “Eyes right!” as a 
salute to the General. ‘The moment came for 
Company B— just a passing glimpse of the 
stalwart, straight figure motionless on his horse, 
and then eyes to the front again and once more 
that intense preoccupation with the question, 
how not to wobble when you walk. 

“Company B, Squads right!” And then, 
when that command had been executed, “Route 
step!’’ and the strain was at an end. 

They entered the camp ground singing the 
company song, were formed in line in the com- 
pany street, and received the last instructions 
about disposing of their equipment. Then Cap- 
tain Hughes expressed his appreciation of the 
work of his command and for the last time 
addressed to it the welcome word, “‘ Dismissed !” 

“Ts n’t it great to be done with it!” ex- 
claimed Bradford to Ted as they turned to go 
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into tent 26. “It’s been a mighty good time, 
but I’m ready for a change.” 

“So am I,” answered Ted. “I don’t want to 
put on the forty-pound pack for another year 
anyway.” 

“T don’t quite see myself volunteering for 
this next camp that begins day after to- 
morrow,” continued Bradford. “I guess there 
will be mighty few that will do that.” 

“T have n’t heard of anybody. Oh, I suppose 
there will be some enthusiasts. But I’m done 
for this summer.” 

The boys spent a busy morning, turning in 
their equipment, getting their belongings to- 
gether, and making arrangements for depar- 
ture in the afternoon. They went for a last swim 
in the lake and then put on their civilian clothes 
for the first time in four weeks. Up and down 
the company street, and indeed all through the 
camp, fellows were bidding one another good- 
bye and promising to meet in the same place 
in a year. 

Gray and Stevens and Bradford were sitting 
in the tent watching Ted pack his bag and giv- 
ing him advice; they were all packed and wait- 
ing for the wagon to come. 
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‘“‘Where are Carton and Greiner?” Stevens 
asked. 

“‘T saw Carton awhile ago on his way down to 
the lake,” said Gray. ‘‘I have n’t seen Greiner 
since we got back to camp this morning.” 

Neither, it appeared, had any one else seen 
him. 

“‘T hate to leave without saying good-bye to 
him,” said Stevens. 

“So do I,” said Gray. “The old Corp has 
been all right this last week. I’d like to let him 
know there’s no hard feeling.” 

“Carton, too,” said Bradford. “He’s been 
quite genial ever since the hike started.” He 
turned to Ted. “I thought at first those two 
were fair samples of Brampton men, but you 
always seemed different.” 

“Well,” Ted answered, “one of the good 
things about this camp is that it shows a 
Brampton man that Thorpe men and Crane 
men can be just as decent fellows as Brampton 
men.” 

“‘T suppose that’s a compliment,” said Gray. 
‘Well, I hope we all meet again some time.” 

“Sure we will,” declared Stevens. “We’re all 
coming back next year, are n’t we?” 
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It appeared to be the unanimous opinion 
that they were. 

“It won’t be quite the same, though,” re- 
marked Gray. “We'll all be sergeants and lieu- 
tenants and things.” 

*That’s anawful thought,” replied Bradford. 

Adams and Howland appeared from the tent 
across the street to say good-bye. They too 
inquired about Greiner and Carton and were 
disappointed not to see them. 

“You’d better wait a few moments and go 
down to the station with us,” said Stevens. 
‘“We have a wagon coming, and there will be 
room enough in it for your trunks. I’ll go out 
and see if I can’t find those fellows.” 

He came back in a few moments to announce 
that they were returning together from the 
lake. 

Carton was dressed, ready for departure from 
the camp, but Greiner was still in khaki. 

“We were just wondering about you fel- 
lows; we were afraid we’d have to go without 
seeing you,” said Stevens. “‘When are you 
leaving?” 

“I’m going down on the train this after- 
noon,” said Carton. 
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*“T’m not going,” Greiner said. ‘‘I’m stay- 
ing over for the next camp.” 

“Great Scott! have n’t you had enough of 
carrying that heavy pack for a while?” asked 
Gray. 

“Don’t you want to get back to civilization?” 
asked Howland. 

“T do in a way, but I’ve decided to stay on. 
I have n’t learned as much as I might.” 

‘Neither have I,” said Gray, “but I’m not 
so ambitious for knowledge. You’ve certainly 
got good nerve, Greiner.” 

““By George, you have!” exclaimed Stevens. 
“A month of this life is good fun and interest- 
ing, but a month at a time is enough. I hope 
they ’ll make you a sergeant anyway.” 

“‘T hope they ll make me a corporal,” said 
Greiner. ‘‘And that I’ll feel fit to hold the job.” 

The wagon rattled up outside, and the fel- 
lows carried out bags and trunks and heaved 
them aboard. Then the wagon drove away, 
and the boys turned to say good-bye to Greiner. 

*T’ll see you aboard the car,’”’ Greiner said, 
and he walked with them out to the road and 
waited with them till the trolley car came in 
sight. ‘Then he shook hands with each of them 
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in turn, — with Ted last of all. It was a hearty 
grip that he gave Ted’s hand, and he murmured 
to him, so that none of the others heard, 
‘Good-bye; you’re all right, Ripley.” 

**So are you,” Ted answered. 

From the car he and Gray glanced back and 
saw the figure in khaki slowly reéntering the 
campground. 

“Sort of forlorn, to be left behind that way,” 
Gray said. 

“Yes,” ‘Ted answered. And then after a mo- 
ment he added, ‘“‘ Well, if he’s ever needed, he’ll 
be all the better officer because of it.” 


THE END 
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